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SPRINGTIME GAIETY FOR YOUR 
INDOOR ENJOYMENT—NOW! 


NELIS GIANT COLCHICUMS BLOOM IN 
YOUR HOME WITHOUT SOIL, WATER, OR CARE 


Place the dry bulbs anywhere in your home—on window ledge, mantel, 
tables — and without further attention they will perform their magic right 
under your eyes. Each bulb gives you a cluster of exquisitely delicate blooms 
— without any soil, watering or care. When through blooming indoors, 
plant outdoors in Fall. Foliage will appear in Spring, and ofter leaves 

have died, dig up bulbs and bring indoors for repeat blooming 
Order Now and Nelis Colchicum Bulbs will reach you for 
indoor blooming upon arrival; Nelis Colchicums are held in 
cold storage until delivery time, te reach you at their prime 

blooming period 

Note: Autumnale, Album and Minor, are the smaller vari- 
eties; others are of largest giant size. Order some of each. 


NOW READY TO BLOOM FOR YOU 


THE AMAZING BULB 


SEND FOR YOUR 


| COLCHICUM COLLECTIONS 
| 5 bulbs, 1 each of 5 listed, | 
| (unlabeled) $1.95 | 
| 15 bulbs, 3 each of 5 listed, 
(labeled) $5.25 
| 30 bulbs, 6 each of 5 listed, | 


$9.50 | 


(labeled) 


THAT FLOWERS BY ITSELF 

GIANT NELIS COLCHICUMS TODAY 
AUTUMNALE ALBUM. White. 6 for $1.80; $3.00 per doz. 
AUTUMNALE MINOR, Lavender. 6 for $1.50; $2.50 per doz. 


GIANT AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark Each 3 Doz. 
lilac, exceptionally nice. . $0.50 $1.35 $5.00 

GIANT LILAC WONDER. Clear 
mauve, very prolific 

GIANT VIOLET QUEEN. A me- 
jestic lilac-violet 


1.35 5.00 


-50 1.35 5.00 


BUY SEVERAL FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES 


A speciAL OFFER BY NELIS NURSERIES, inc., Dept. H-8 * HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 








READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


\ 


When should red raspberries be pruned 
and which canes should be removed? 

The best plan is to cut out all bearing 
the harvested. 
space develop- 


canes as crop 1s 
This allows mor« for the 
ment of new canes which will produce 
next vear’s berries. When growth begins 
in the spring, cut out all dead, weak, or 
leaving only the 

canes can be 
one-fourth. The 
and more 


soon as 


canes, 
These 


winter-injured 
strongest ones. 
trimmed back about 
stronger the cane, thé 


plentiful will be the berries. 


larger 


When should my asparagus bed be 
fertilized and what should be used? 

To 
asparagus planting, 
fertilizer each year, plus an an- 
manure (Cif obtain- 
Apply 10 Ibs. of 
100 feet of 
and again early 


maximum yields from an 


two applications of a 


secure 


complete 
nual application of 
able) are recommended. 
a 5-10-10 fertilizer to 
after the cutting 
in the spring. Since asparagus roots grow 
outward from the center of the 
spread fertilizer in a band, two feet wide 
on both the and dig it in. 
As freezing weather approaches, cut the 
stalks close to the ground and spread a 
generous mulch of manure 
As soon as the 


row, 


scason 


row, 


sides of row 


compost or 
soil can be 
\sparagus 


6.5 or 


over the bed. 
worked in the spring, dig it in. 
grows best in a which 
higher. If vour soil needs lime, 
the fall. One application of lime usually 
lasts for three or four vears. 


tests 
apply it in 


soil 


What hardy ground covers do you sug- 
gest for shady locations? 

The following are a few hardy 
cover plants that will tolerat 
Some vary in height and some bear flow- 

attractive for their 
best are carpet-bugle 
Acgo- 

As- 
i on- 

Hedera 
( Pachys- 

Vinca 


ground 
shade. 


ers, while others are 
foliage. Among the 
Ajuga reptans ), bishop's goutweed 
sweet woodruff 
lily-of-the-valley 
English ivy 


podium podograria 
odorata 
maijalis 
hostas, Japanes« 
terminalis and 


perula 
l alla la 
helix 
andra 


spurge 
myrtl 
minor ). 


, iw 


When is the best time to transplant 
madonna lily bulbs and when should new 
ones be planted? 
as soon 
ve llow . 


moved 
turns 


lilies can be 
withers and 
well-drained 


Madonna 
as the foliage 
Replant in a location, and 
as a precaution against disease, dust the 
bulbs with bordeaux. Bulbs are available 
in late August and early September and 
should be planted immediately so they 
can develop a rosette of leaves before cold 
weather arrives. Although most lilies pre- 
fer deep planting, the madonna is the 
exception. Two inches of soil above the 
top of the bulb is sufficient. A mulch of 
peat moss during the growing season, with 
a covering of straw or hay in winter, will 
keep ground at more even temperature 
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Waxyside Gardens 


Plant 

new 

Shrubs in « 
the shrub « 
border for 

all-summer 
color 


In recent years, new beauty and interest have 
been added to foundation planting by the use of 
colorful new shrubs and roses. For this purpose, 
we suggest two splendid new introductions 
Flamingo, a hardy new shrub rose whose large 
saucer-like flowers of flamingo-pink to rose-pink 
bloom profusely all summer until frost .. . and 

petual flowering cluster rose of bushy habit that 


ters of brilliant red flowers with a fine musk scent. 


A FEW OTHER LOVELY 


New ABELIOPHYLLUM, Distichum 


time in America, the latest discovery in 


Offered fi 


or the 
shrubs. A 


very early flowering shrub that could easily be mistaken for a 


.. Will Scarlet, per- 
produces large clus- 


New SHRUB ROSE 
Flamingo 


NEW SHRUBS 


New DEUTZIA &. 


first 


rare afc 


lovely white Forsythia. In Feb. and March, compact 3 ft. plants 


are completely covered with masses of exquisite, white, bell- 


shaped flowers. Perfect for small gardens 


New DEUTZIA, Kalmiaeflora. Superb new 
shrub whose slender, arching branches are entirely 
May and June under a blanket of charming, frilled 
Kalmia-pink flowers. Hardy and easy-to-grow 

shrub border and small gardens. Grows only 3 fet 


Perfect 
tall. 


low growing 


hidden in 


. bell-like, 


for 


New VIBURNUM, Carlcephalum. This very fragrant 


version of the ever-popular Snowball is the finest shrub 


introduced in 50 years. Winner 


Hardy at below zero. Pat. #776 
This is - 
one-half * 

of the 

pliant 


CARYOPTERIS 
Heavenly Blue 


of highest honors at 
London's Royal Horticultural Show. Large, 6” clusters of 
fragrant white flowers bloom lavishly on 6 ft. plants. 


cs 


SEE OVER 1300 SUBJECTS -_ 
IN OUR NEW FALL CATALOG 


Kalmiaeflora 


New CARYOPTERIS, Heavenly Blue. Dark blue 


form of 


Wayside’s 


famous introduction “Blue Mist.” 


A colorful new shrub that will satisfy the long-felt de- 


sire tor 
exquisite 


plant 


blue 
deep blue flower spikes bloom on a single 
Stunning in the border and for cutting. 


in the Autumn garden. As many as 30 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


To be sure you get your copy of this finest of all 
garden catalogs, please enclose 50¢, coin or stamps, 


cover 
send 


postage and handling costs. Don't delay— 
for this valuable 130 page garden book to- 


day. No other catalog in America can compare 


with 


illustrations, 
cultural 
lection of 


it in size or beauty. Hundreds of true-color 
accurate descriptions and helpful 
directions. It features a magnificent se- 
over 1300 prize-winning new roses, 


flowering shrubs, rare bulbs, exotic lilies and hardy 


“Pedigreed” plants . . 


. all grown and rigidly tested 


in America’s most carefully supervised nursery. 


86 MENTOR AVE. 


Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 

















Ylow.: WE ANSWER 


TO ALL 


Your Sprinkler Needs 


IRRI-KIT 


r 


* LAWNS 
* GARDENS 
* GREENHOUSES 


The All-Aluminum IRRI-KIT is your 
answer to on-the-surface sprinkler 
needs and adaptable to your 
present hose connection. No in- 
stallation costs or problems. 


do it yourself 

* All lightweight portable 
aluminum 

% Features especially designed 
RAINBIRD SPRINKLERS 

% Adaptable to your present hose 
connection 

* No installation costs or problems 

*% Efficient coverage at all 
pressures 

% Compact—light— weighs 20 
pounds 

% The IRRI-KIT covers 1200 square 
feet 

% Adaptable to any yard or 
garden 


%& Open stock available on all 
parts 


LAST FOREVER—EASY TO STORE 
AND COST SO LITTLE 





SEE ACTUAL ADVANTAGES OF 
IRRI-KIT IN OUR GARDENS 
"A Working Model At Work" 











Bartlett Gardens 


349 Essex Street, Hamilton, Mass. 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory | 


use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn, 
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Amazing Pre-Season Offer 
TO READERS OF “HORTICULTURE” 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 





Low-Priced Gardening Guide 

A ComPpLetTe GuIpDE TO GARDENING. By 
Montague Free. Pocket Books, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 440 pp. 50 cents. 

Thousands of gardeners have bought 
the original, hard-covered edition of this 
book. The new, 50 cent edition is essen 
tially the same except that the chapters 
about pests, diseases and fertilizers have 
been revised to include the most recent 
developments. Mr. Free’s name as author 
is a guarantee of its authenticity. 


Gladiolus Here and Abroad 

THe Gtrapiotus Topay. By H. G. 
Witham Fogg. Charles T. Branford Co., 
Boston, Mass. 190 pp. $3.50. 


There seems to be no great difference : X f i ‘ i . . 
in the way gladiolus are cultivated in 
England, where this book was written, 
and in this country. American growers, 
therefore, can profit by the suggestions 


made by Mr. Fogg, who has been growing 


the gladiolus for 25 years. However, the 
book makes its broadest appeal to breed- $ ! 
ers and commercial growers. The illustra- 
tions, of which some are in color, are ex- — 
* * 


cellent. 
eager Choose RED, PINK, YELLOW, WHITE, 
LIGHT, VEGETATION AND CHLOROPHYLL. PURPLE! Plump, Top - Quality Bulbs 
By J. Terrien, G. Truffaut and J. Carles. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, (Circum. 4," to 4¥,"’) GUARANTEED to Bloom 
N. Y. 228 pp. $6.00. 
hak Roig ape oe ee ee We've just imported thousands of these price, simply to introduce new friends 
esti settivenins tn te Qld taathen of Gai plump, specially selected Darwin Tulip to our famous 77-year-old Nursery. 
nendition: Gdn ds Cal, Thi een Bulbs from our growers in Holland ... Each variety packed 10 to a bag, so we 
section deals with chlorophyll and thé | each one guaranteed to burst into huge, can’t ship less than 10 of any one color. 
‘energy which is stored up, a matter con- gorgeously colored bloom next spring. Sorry! No more than 40 bulbs to a cus- 
nected with the production of high-pro- These are tulips to be proud of! tomer. Varieties: CAMPFIRE (red); 
tein foodstuffs. Students of nature’s amaz- The bulbs are GIANT-SIZE, measur- PRUNUS (pink); SUNKIST (yellow); 
ing processes will find the perusal of this ing from 444” to 434” in circumference. ALBINO (white); WILLIAM COPLAND 
book highly rewarding. Yet because we bought such a vast quan- (purple). No C.O.D.’s. Remit with your 
tity, they actually COST YOU LESS than _ order, please. But ORDER PROMPTLY. 
¥ A ordinary bulbs! We will let you have Even our large stock will not last long 
Six Books in One your pick of colors, at this amazingly low at this low price. 


Taytor’s GARDEN GuipE. By Norman BIG, FULL COLOR CATALOG — FREE ON REQUEST 


Taylor. D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., Prince- 

ton, N. J. 509 pp. $5.95. oe Ee Ee ED GD GED Ge GD One amb eam omD a om op 
Six smaller books, issued in recent oG } 

years, have been combined in this large KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 

volume to present six treatises on impor- . | [ 77 YEARS AS NURSERYMEN | Dept. HO-8, Dansville, N. Y ] 

tant garden subjects. These are “The ‘4° ' : 

Permanent Garden”, “The Everblooming a . Enclosed is $ Please send me a total of Tulip } 

Garden”, “Color in the Garden”, “Fra- ae : 

grance in the Garden”, “Herbs in the Pets geeueld, So enone nee 

Garden” and “Fruit in the Garden.” As 

will be seen, the author covers a wide 


range. Families participating in the pres- | 
_—— 














0) Check here if you wish our catalog. 





ent exodus from the city to homes in 
suburban communities or in the country 
will find particular help in the first sec- 
tion, which deals in detail with the mak- 
ing of a permanent garden. 








TOWN STATE 
This offer not good west of the Mississippi. 
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STREET OR RFD } 
l 

ow! 
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WALDOR tras 


Prices as LOW as $239 


101 Waldor Aluminum Greenhouse 
models for less than $500—7 less 
than $300. WALDOR Greenhouse 
gardening is easier; a relaxing, 
year ‘round hobby or family 
project. Something to show friends! 
Extra income, too. All styles, sizes, 
for home or commercial growers. 
Prefabricated, simply erected, ex- 
tended with only wrench and 
screwdriver. No rot, no rust, no 
painting. 10-yr. Guarantee. 


Send 25c, NEW 4-color CATALOG 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Dept. 1808 Salem, Mass. 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP 'Bxhoen tr 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 


Lead and Stone garden accessories. 
Tel. Kingswood 3-5498 








FREE! U.S. STAMPS 


PLUS COMPLETE U. S. CATALOG ° 


DIAL ACTION HOSE NOZZLE 


Acrobat Hose Nozzle changes to any spray 


pattern from powerful raking 


jet to gentle rain 


drop sprinkle with flick of your thumb. Life- 
time moulded from amazing new “cycolac” 
—really tough! Can’t corrode or rust even 


around garden chemicals. | 
Fully guaranteed. Price, $1. 
Co., Dept. H, 133 N. Santa 
8, California. 


FLAG-A-DATE CARDS 
This monthly card reminder 
address file shows at a glance 


nstant shut off. 
)0. Ray Sanders 
Anita, Pasadena 


LIGHT WEIGHT WATER-FOG 
SPRAYER 

New plastic sprayer weighs less than a pound. 
Easy one-hand operation. Soft squeeze of han- 
dle sprays clouds of fine water-fog mist. Mois- 
tens leaves of African Violets, Gardenias, all 
garden and house plants. Promotes bloom and 
growth. New colorful translucent polyethylene 
container is non-corrosive and unbreakable. 
Heavy duty nickel plated brass parts in positive 
action pump. Built for long uninterrupted serv- 
ice. Guaranteed repair or replacement if ever 
needed, with I-day service. Sprays water-fog, 
insecticides, fungicides, moth spray, all garden 
and household sprays. Half-pint size $4.95; 
pint $5.45; Quart $5.95 postpaid. House Plant 
Corner Box 810HM, Oxford, Maryland. 


system and 
who is to be 


FNS remembered in each month. Simply look 
: down the row of current month and pull 
all cards flagged for that month. It’s sim- 
ple, quick, accurate! Specially designed 
3” x 5” printed cards have spaces for 
name, address, phone, wedding anniver- 
sary, birthdays and a record of greeting 
cards sent and received. Complete card 
file with metal box, 100 cards, 100 flags, 
special A-Z index divider, sample card 
with instructions, $2.95 postpaid. Flag-a- 


Eenentional Cot-Acquaineed Oller—tecen Date Cards, Dept. H, P.O. Box 6311, 
the world’s largest stamp firm! FREE... Tucson, Arizona. 
scarce genuine postage ctamp ae iustrated, 
Eres first U.S.A. (iasued in 1847!) PLUS 
»ig collection of 30 all-different United 
States — 19th century, valuable $1 stamp, IN th 
etc. PLUS collection beautiful Commemo- SUNWATCH 
ratives including American Revolution, “hie amag; . rate thic H 
Wild West, 1893 Columbian, many others, This amazing sunwatch, which is both 
EXTRA: other exciting offers. Collectors’ sun dial and compass, keeps campers, 
juide; Big 64-page Bargain Catalog includ- | } " > ~ a > 
ing all US Poutare Soomen. Soma Bee to bel fishermen, scouts and other outdoorsy 
cover aa cupaneee. Supplies Limited. ’ “a folks on the right track! Built in a thin, 
—Send pon Today !——— —— jee ; ’ 
H.E.MARRIS& CO... Ve : satin-finish brass case that slips into 
a te et oe pocket like an ordinary watch. Folder of 
Ss rT tT > stamps and o a . . “s 
; instructions also contains much valuable 


offers. I enclose 10c for mailing expenses. " 

information. $2.00 ppd. Max Schling 
Seedsmen, Inc., 538 Madison Ave., Dept. 
659, New York 22, New York. 
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Books reviewed on this page may be | 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., | 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Study of Chrysanthemums 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN Pictures. By al ee : rr | ; : wie 
T k a THE #1 CHOICE IN PLANT wll OF AMERICA’S GARDENERS 


John Woolman. Charles T. Branford Co., 
Boston, Mass. 125 pp. $3.50. AGRICO is America’s leading fertilizer for many a 
Mr. Woolman is considered one of the My. good reason. It is the perfect combination of natural 

world’s leading authorities on the cultiva- organic and inorganic nutrients that insure you a 
tion of chrysanthemums, heading an Eng- er ede LAWHS.” TREES Oo GOROn trees. Trust AGRICO 

a. * a ~ REIS 2: HE teri on ad : 2 ya 
lish firm which has been growing these for beauty you'll thrill to ten days later. 
plants for 70 years. He describes new Jap- sg , 
anese creations which he believes will win | lt Pays To Use The Right Fertilizer Pref ° 

‘ er a 50% Natural 

favor among amateurs and also discusses For Each Plant Feeding Job 


efforts being made to produce fragrant jj AGRICO FOR GARDENS 
chrysanthemums. As the title suggests / AGRICO ROSE FOOD Try the Golf Course 
there is a wealth of illustrations, which | / AGRICO BULB FOOD Favorite — 
supplement much general information. / AGRICO FOR BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 

/ AGRINITE AGRICO FOR TURF 


Conversational Gardening Made only by 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO.,N. Y. 7, N.Y. 30 factories in the U. S., Canada and Cuba 


Organic Product? 


OnE GARDENER TO ANOTHER. By Thelma 
B. Boucher. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 


Canada. 143 pp. $3.50. 


Mrs. Boucher explains in a foreword that HAYES SPRAY Pejul t-@ 


this little book is not intended to be a 
manual on gardening but rather a collec- 


tion of happy, casual conversations about 
the fun and problems of the gardener. A Hayes Garden Sprayers. For @ Hayes Lawn Sprayer. For 

~ insecticides, fungicides, lawn moth solutions, fun- 
reviewer need add only that the conver- crab grass killers, fly, ant, gicides, weed killers, crab 

. : . : , ’ and termite control. Six grass killers, herbicides 
‘ are sprig eT SC s W ? S s, 
sations are sprightly and personal a ell models from 114 gal. to 12 _—_ liquid and soluble ferti- 


as instructive. Garden makers who are not gal. capacities. lizers. Sprays 15 gal. $3.95. 


too serious minded will enjoy obtaining @ waves ©. Sprays ¢.cet. @& mayes Sen & ter! Serer 


worth-while information in this informal with one loading. Positiveon- For semi-soluble Ferti- 
and-off control valve. $9.95. lizers, Soil Chemicals and 


manner, oO Hayes-Ette.@ 114 gal. heavy viscous materials. 
5 








yer. $2.95. Large orifices. Non-clog- 
mete iadtioasi ging. Sprays 10 gal. $2.95. 


For Collectors and Students World’s Largest Selling Garden Hose Sprayers “eppreves by 
Leading Manufacturers of Garden Chemi 


SuccutenT Pranrs. By H. Jacobsen. John At your nursery, hardware or garden supply dealer. 
: , ‘ ) u ‘ 

de Graff, New York. 293 pages. $9.00. ¥ y 9 Ppty 

In 1933 Dr. Jacobsen published in Ger- 
man what has come to be a standard NEW ENGLAND'S FINEST 
work dealing with succulent plants, apart Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
from cacti. It was translated in London TREE PEONY Route 135, Hopkinton, Mass. 
by Vera Higgins and has been repeat- For FREE Catalog Write Ronde B taney Biheute 
edly revised and reprinted. This new and w 

’ eston 93, Mass. 

wo MARINUS VANDER POL 


enlarged edition contains 277  illustra- ey 5-343) 
tions, representing 394 species. It is Route 6, Fairhaven, Mass. (Diewood 5-401! Wiltociny * 


doubtless the most complete textbook of 
its kind now available to collectors and 
students, 























A Subscription to HORTICULTURE makes an 
sal Birthday, Anniversary or “Thank-you” 


Walker. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Le ee ee t 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 707 pp. $10.00. Gift for your fr ie nds 
] 2 [13 Years at 


Control of Plant Diseases 


Pranr Patuorocy. By John Charles id 


Plant pathology is concerned with the Lj! Year at 2_ Years at we. 
health and productivity of growing plants. $4.00 brings $7.00, saving ‘ $9. 0), saving 
In this, the second edition of his impor- pleasure for 12 you $1.40 on the — $3.10 on the 

; ’ : ; months. single copy price. single copy price. 
tant work, Prof. Walker discusses in de- i 
tail the symptoms and controls of nearly Morticulture + 300 Mass. Avenue + Boston 15, Mass. 
100 major diseases of agricultural crops 
and forest trees, while several chapters 
are devoted to the history and prin- 
ciples of plant pathology. Important 
changes have been made in this new edi- 
tion of what has long been a standard 
textbook. 
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y MODERN LIVING Books reviewed on this page may be 


ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


The Augustine 
Ascending Elm On Increasing Plants 
GARDENING ON A SHOESTRING. By H. L. 


Developed to fill the needs of V. Fletcher, Phoenix House Ltd. $2.75. 
modern landscaping techniques The author who is a schoolmaster by 


Its upright limb structure makes it equally profession and a gardener by inclination 
interesting in winter as summer. The deep has written a most engaging book on 
root pattern below utility pipes and sew- propagating plants. Written with zest and 
erage systems draws its nutriments from enthusiasm, Mr. Fletcher presents 12 
sub-soill instead of robbing lawn areas. | highly readable chapte T be . 
° contin ao ast ghly readable chapters. To be sure 
seman Gude én tm this book is addressed to gardeners in 
sightly fall off. This | Great Britain, but American garden 

hobbyists will gain many helpful hints 


is the attractive, 
formed elm of the from it since the author looks at his 


future —vigorous— : = ame ities ~ subject from the point of view of an 
with great inde- ; 2 amateur gardener. 


structibility. : fs Compare the deep, close-knit : 
Write today for com- ' ; : ) : root system with the spreading W ant To Be A Tree Expert? 
[coven aber = TYG, —— |] roots of most trees. Roots go) | AmericAN Occupations, No. 11, THE 
tesseus Sossen. e— = down deep te reach water, end TREE Expert. By F. A. Bartlett. Research 
ere not likely to interfere with =| publishing Co., Boston. $1.00. 
underground facilities. 














In this recent issue of “American Oc- 
cupations,” Mr. Bartlett discusses in full 
the profession of the tree expert. The 
author explains what the tree expert is 
and what he does, enumerates his con- 
tributions to society and then outlines 
the future trends of the profession. Any- 
one interested in becoming a dendrician 
will find this booklet full of helpful 
factual information. 





The Forty-Second Rose Annual 
AMERICAN RosE ANNUAL FOR 1957. 
American Rose Society, Columbus, Ohio. 

W NURSERIES ee \\ 264 pp. $4.50. 

" The current Rose Annual, with Frank 
: : 4 : ! Abrahamson as editor and Margaret E. 
Send TODAY for the Beautiful 9-0 \Yj Coon as his assistant, is replete with 
7m wer on x ‘ \ | | worthwhile contributions, plus the “Proof 
NEW deJager 1957 Fall q atalog . i of the Pudding”, nine pages listing new 
The Most Authoritative Listing of Holland Bulbs Jy: roses and 21 illustrations in color. Inciden 
Reg ; , j » | tally, it is the 42nd edition, a noteworthy 
88 pages with illustrations, many in color, of our Vey | tribute to the popularity of the rose. 
Newest Creations and Standard Varieties Lk SS Much of the material is designed for 
P P r we ° x J advanced - gardeners, but beginners have 
Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus ES ak Sh ene de eee es 


and All of the Other Superb deJager Bulbs and Tubers 4 ¥ / | Cynthia Wescott’s article on garden pests 
and Hartl W. Luck’s on fertilizers. 


from our OW 


For many years deJager Bulbs have been the choice of leading gardeners é 
. . ir wus ig *tivi é a] ve lie » e . . . 
because of their guaranteed high productivity and their larger, love ier , , A Great Naturalist 
longer lasting blooms. deJager Bulbs are developed and perfected in our L : 
Holland N an: oiled tablished in 1870 j | Joun Murr, PROTECTOR OF THE WILDS. 
an Nurseries, which were esta shed in iv. | . : P P 
nn dak 8 . 7” ’ By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Abing- 
don Press, New York. 128 pp $1.50. 
Please enclose 25c with your catalog request to cover mailing and han- | One of the Makers of America Series 
: , ‘ of biographies about important figures in 
dling costs. This will be refunded on receipt of your bulb order. al rac : Pray 
' . our country’s history, this book is full of 
We Pay All Postage Costs in the U.S. and Canada suspense and thrills for young readers 
, . Re ee er ; my who enjoy the out-of-doors. Vividly told 
Canadian Address: P. deJager ions, Hamilton Rd. RR8&, London, Ontario rt , | and illustrated, this fascinating biography 
= of John Muir, the great naturalist, por- 
yay trays his sensitive appreciation of nature 
(2 aN . + ARS and its beauty. Boys and girls will be 
Pie &p y ? = o, taken on his tramps through wild areas 
. LO72d , Uf : of the east and explorations in western 


SOUTH HAMILTON. MASS. } .s A mountains and Alaska. Here is a book 
, f ny Se that should be on every youngster’s shelf. 
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Superb deJager Bulbs cost no more than ordinary stock 





Plums for Your Fruit Garden 


George L. Slate 


ICHOLAS CULPEPPER, the 17th- 

century herbalist, said of 

plums: “All plums are under 
Venus, and are like women—some bet- 
ter and some worse.” The better kinds 
are sweet and richly flavored and are 
choice morsels to put in one’s mouth. 
On the other hand, the poorest, and 
there are many of them, are not fit to 
eat. There are many species and varie- 
ties of plums, and they provide a greater 
range of flavor and color than any 
other temperate zone fruit except the 
grape. Actually, there are types for 
every state and much of Canada. 

The European plum, in its many 
varieties, is the important plum of the 
world. In most of the fruit-growing 
areas, it is grown extensively for fresh 
fruit, and even more extensively to be 
dried into prunes. 

Green Gage plums are the elite of 
the plum world insofar as quality is 
concerned. They are a numerous 
group, mostly green and yellow, some 
with a reddish flesh. Reine Claude, rip- 
ening in September, is best known and 
most generally available from nurser- 
ies. Washington, which ripens much 
earlier, is one of the largest and bears 
heavy crops in alternate years. Imperial 
Gage, an old favorite, is still with us 
and well worth planting. 


Tops for Flavor 

Golden Transparent Gage ripens in 
late September and is one of the best 
flavored of all plums. Pearl and Jeffer- 
son, ready in August, are also near the 
top. Others that I remember with much 
pleasure, but that are no longer listed 
by nurseries are Oullins, Peters, General 
Hand with the largest tree of all, and 
Purple Gage, which is best as it starts 
to shrivel around the stem. 

Another group of varieties is typified 
by De Montfort, an old French variety. 
The fruit is medium size, dark purple, 
juicy, sweet and rich. It ripens in Au- 
gust over a period of several weeks, an 
advantage for a home garden variety. 
Similar, but later is Sannois. Both are 
choice varieties for the home orchard. 

Prunes are also well worth growing 
for their high quality fruit. These are 
plums which have a high sugar content 
and may be dried without fermenting 
at the pit. The varieties grown in Cali- 
fornia are suitable for culture as plums 
in the east. Imperial Epineuse is a large, 
purplish-red, very sweet variety of de- 
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licious flavor that ripens late. Agen, 
also known as French, is much smaller, 
but sweet and worth growing. 

Italian prune, often known as Fel- 
lenberg in the East, is used as a plum 
in the East. It is deep purple in color, 
sprightly in flavor and good in quality 
and excellent for canning. If only one 
plum is to be grown for home use, it 
may well be Italian prune. 

Stanley is an excellent prune type 
of plum that is hardier and more reli- 
ably productive than most other good 
European plum varieties. It is one of 
the best Cif one is satisfied with a fairly 


good plum) and it certainly is better 
than many that are commonly planted 
for home use. Pacific is still another 
large, good quality blue plum that is 
worth planting. 

Japanese plums are widely grown, 
but not noted for their quality. There 
are red and yellow varieties and some 
ripen early in the season. Burbank and 
Abundance are widely grown in the 
east, but their quality leaves much to 
be desired. However, they are reliable 
and early and, if they are thinned se- 
verely, the fruit is usable. Shiro is early 
and sweet; Beauty and Methley are 
about the earliest of all plums. 

Damson plums are small, purplish 
plums of very tart flavor which are 
highly prized for making plum jam. 
Shropshire is the most widely-grown 
variety, but French is larger. Any of 
them are good enough for home use. 


In Europe there are several white- 
fruited, sweet damsons known as Mir- 
abelle plums which make desirable 
sweet preserves. A delicious variety of 
this type, American Mirabelle, was 
originated at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Several species of American plums 
were grown by the early settlers in the 
Mississippi valley and on the Great 
Plains. They were useful for cooking, 
but far inferior to the European varie- 
ties, which however were not tolerant 
of the winter cold and summer heat of 
this region. In the early years of this 
century, selected forms of these native 
plums, especially Prunus americana, 
and the hardiest Japanese plum, were 
hybridized at the South Dakota and 
Minnesota Experiment Stations. A 
number of hardy plums, decidedly su- 
perior in quality to their native par- 
ents, and suited to the upper Missis- 
sippi valley and Great Plains region 
were produced. These have superseded 
the wild types previously grown. 


Redcoat Rates High 


Redcoat is one of the best of this 
group, but Ember, Underwood, Mon- 
itor, Superior, Pipestone, La Crescent 
and Kahinta are other good sorts. 
These varieties are uncertain polliniz- 
ers for each other so that a pollinizer 
should be planted with any of these 
varieties. South Dakota, Kaga, Surprise 
and Toko are suitable pollinizers. 

Among the hardiest of all plums are 
the sand cherry-plum hybrids. Sapa, 
Oka, Opata and Zumbra are among 
the varieties, and Compass should be 
included to pollinate them. 

Those who like the richness of the 
best European types may not like these 
hardy hybrids, but I find them rather 
refreshing and acceptable after eating 
the very sweet Gage varieties. Further- 
more, their hardiness is a prime asset 
where the Europeans are not winter 
hardy. 

The beach plum of the dunes of the 
Atlantic coast has made a reputation 
for its jelly and superior types are 
known, but are not generally available. 
This native plum is ideally suited to 
seaside gardens and it is ideal for pre- 
serves. 

Plums must be sprayed to control 
insects and diseases if they are to be 
grown successfully. Brown rot, the 

Turn to page 414 
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FLOWERS, espe- 


HEN SPRING 
cially the dainty crocuses, are 
often wish that 

would remain 


fading, we 
their fleeting beauty 
with us longer. However, by planting 
colchicums, we can enjoy a delightful 
flowering carpet in the fall, when 
other flowers are preparing for win- 
to see these showy 


ter. It is a joy 
from the 


chalice-like flowers emerge 
ground without leaves. Commonly re- 
ferred to as autumn crocuses or fall 
meadow saffron, colchicums belong to 
the lily family. These are not to be 
confused with certain species of cro- 
cuses which also bloom in the fall. 


Reliably Hardy 

[These fall-flowering bulbs are na- 
tive to areas with weather conditions 
which are similar to have 
in North America, long warm periods 
with short springs. The leaves appear 
then, develop rapidly disappear 
before the summer heat arrives. Thus 
colchicums are well suited to our gar- 
dens since they are reliably hardy. 

Since the leaves are large and some- 
what coarse, they are best planted in 
combination with narcissus, primroses 
and other spring-flowering plants. They 
can also be grouped with heather, fall 
asters, alyssum or among such ground 
covers as periwinkle, Japanese spurge, 
small-leaved plantain lilies, lamiums 
others. If placed in the fore- 
ground of a border, the area will be 
bare through the summer. Then, too, 
the decaying foliage is unsightly. 


those we 


and 


and 


Soil Requirements 

rheir soil requirements are met eas- 
ily, in either sandy loamy soil or even 
clayey soil, provided that water does 
not stagnate around the bulbs. In 
heavy soils, plant them on a shovelful 
of sand. During the summer they can 
remain absolutely Even without 
water, the flowers develop out of the 
stured food material in bulbs. 

The genus is native to the moun- 
tains of Europe, South East Europe, 
Western and Central areas which are 
a belt across America from 
\ppalachian moun 


dry. 


similar to 
Canada along the 


tains to Alabama and from the At- 
lantic Coast to the Rocky Mountains. 
Colchicum autumnale, native to 


Germany, has pink flowers which are 
the smallest of the group. There is also 
white form, and a showy 


a single 
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Colchicums Brng Us Spring in Autumn 


Heinrich Rohrbach 





double form as well. The species is 
ideal for naturalizing in rock gardens, 
meadows, along the edges of wood- 
lands or in shrub borders. The leaves 
are also the smallest of the group, a 
little larger than those of narcissus, 


and the white variety seems to multi- 
ply rapidly. 





autumnale 
waterlilies 


blooms 


look like 


double 
plenum 


of C. 


White 
album 


Larger in flower and leaf is C. 
ciosum with attractive rosy pink flow- 
ers, although it does not multiply as 
rapidly as C. autumnale. There are 
hybrids of C. speciosum like Autumn 
Queen, Lilac Wonder and _ Violet 
Queen, which are usually deeper in 
color than the species, often depending 
on the amount of water available in 
the soil. 


spe- 






One of the largest flowering sorts is 
C. bornmuelleri, deep-rose in color and 
whitish in the inside, while C. spe- 
ciosum appears to be speckled on the 
inside. 

\n interesting fact with all the 
colchicums is that fertilization of the 
flower takes place in the fall, but the 
seedpod appears with the leaves the 
following spring. Then the leaves sup- 
ply the needed nourishment for the 
development of the fruit, a_ typical 
example of the adaption of a plant to 
its climate and surroundings. 


Never Remove Foliage 

Bulbs can be fertilized in the spring 
as long as the leaves remain green. 
Never pull or remove the leaves, be- 
cause this weakens the new develop- 
ing bulb and often results in the fact 
that no flower appears in the fall since 
the bulbs are not able to store the 
needed nutrients. 

\ssociated with ground covers or 
low perennials, enough litter, leaves 
or other humus is constantly added 
in a natural way to topsoil so that the 
bulbs have available plant food. In 
this healthy and natural combination, 
the bulbs multiply into clumps and, 
after a few years, they can be divided 
just after the leaves have turned yel- 
low and are beginning to disappear. 


Growth Habits 
considered is 
side- 


Another fact to be 
that each year the bulbs 
ways and tend to project themselves up 
ward. If they grow in bare soil or in 
beds where the leaves are raked out, 
they tend to weaken, are more subject 
to the cold and heat, and the stems 
blow over easily in strong winds. How- 
ever, the bulbs have the ability to 
compensate for this condition by grow- 
ing new roots, which pull the bulbs 
downward. This process uses up some 
of the stored plant food which might 
sometimes account for lack of flowers 
in a given year. However, colchicums 
are extremely hardy and long _ lived. 

An ideal plant to associate colchi- 
cums with is sweet woodruff. Its deli- 
cate foliage and masses of white flowers 
in May make a pleasing undercover 
for the tall leaves. Also the woodruff 
is still green in. fall when the pink 
or white colchicum flowers appear 
above it. 


grow 
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Colchicum bornmuelleri is one of the many species and named varieties of autumn crocuses 





Daffodils and birches in a charming informal planting adjoining a contemporary house 


[t's Time to Order Your Daffodils 


AFFODIL BREEDERS in England, Ireland, Holland and America are constantly striving to develop new and better varieties of 
this lovliest of spring flowers. If the numerous daffodil shows held throughout the country and the extensive plantings that 
are being made in public and private gardens are any criterion, the enthusiasm for daffodils is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Furthermore, the activities of the American Daffodil Society, founded several years ago, are added evidence of the esteem in which 


these hardy flowering bulbs are held. 

As any enthusiast will tell you, the classification of daffodils is not as simple as it once was. However, the Royal Horticultural 
Society has prepared a helpful directory, known as the “Classification List of Daffodil Names”. The various types are grouped in 
11 divisions with some having as many as four sub-divisions. Hence, the specialist will find this handbook indispensable as he per- 
sues his interest. 

However, the home gardener need not be too much concerned about classification as long as he learns to know them by name. 
By selecting from the various groups, it is possible to enjoy daffodils over a period of several weeks. Most kinds are single, but there 
are some unusual double varieties that are worth growing. Particularly appealing are the species and their hybrids. In this group 
will be found some of the daintiest and most precious gems for the rock garden. 

Daffodils are especially appealing when planted in broad masses and irregular drifts. They are by nature informal flowers and 
should be so considered when planning a place for them. Where it is possible to naturalize them in sod, they are particularly de- 
lightful. Learn to know more of them by their variety names, and you, too, will be on the high road tc a new adventure. 








Sparklers of Springtime Gardens 


Carlton B. Lees, Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio 


VERY ONE WHO PLANTS a garden 
learns to know and love daffodils 
at an early age, but it still comes 

as a surprise to learn that more than 
11,000 varieties were listed in the 
1954 edition of the Royal Horticultural 
Society list. However, the newest list 
has eliminated the names of 4,000 
which no longer exist or are of little 
importance. Yet hybridizers and grow- 
ers are constantly developing new and 
better varieties. 

Basically daffodils are thought of as 
yellow spring-time flowers with trum- 
pets, but this description applies to but 
a small part of the group. Daffodil 
color ranges from deep, golden yellow 
to lemon, rich cream and glistening 
white. The trumpets, cups or crowns 
may be deep, burning orange, cool 
green-yellow, or variations of lovely 
apricot pink, in addition to the basic 
yellow and white variations. But daf- 
fodils do not depend on color alone 
for variation. There are so many flower 
shapes that an official classification 
system has been set up which recog- 
nizes 10 basic daffodil types. 


What's In A Name 


What about the words daffodil, jon- 
quil and narcissus? All three of these 
are used interchangeably by gardeners. 
While one of them may mean one 
thing in one place a few miles away 
it may mean just the opposite. In the 
simplest possible terms, these defini- 
tions should suffice. 

Daffodil ic a common name for the 
entire group, even though it is not 
often applied to some of the smaller 
flowering sorts. 

Narcissus is the correct botanical] or 
scientific name for the whole group. 
It is used as a common name in some 
instances, such as when referring to 
paper-white narcissus. Actually, if a 
person uses this name as a common 
name too, he will always be correct. 

Jonquil, perhaps the most contro- 
versial of the three, correctly applies 
to only one small-flowered, dark yellow, 
heavily scented daffodil or narcissus. 
Its leaves are round, like those of an 
onion, rather than flat and the flowers 
are borne in a cluster of from two to 
six. The correct botanical name for 
this daffodil is Narcissus jonquilla, and 
it is not commonly seen in gardens. 
Sometimes the name jonquil is used 
in referring to the hybrids which have 
been derived from this species, but these 
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hybrids also are unlike the more com- 
monly seen garden daffodils. 

To learn to recognize the different 
types of daffodils, it is necessary to 
know a few characteristics and the 
terms which are applied to the flower 
parts. The words trumpet, cup and 
corona refer to the center portion of 
the flower. This may vary in shape 
from the typical long, tube-like trum- 
pet to a more nearly cup-shaped struc- 
ture—all the way down the scale in 
size to a small, button-like disc. Usually 
trumpet applies only to the largest 
structure, cup to the medium and some- 
times crown to the smallest center discs. 
Correctly, the word corona is applied 
to this central structure of the daffodil 
flower, regardless of its size or shape. 

The wheel or circle of petals sur- 
rounding the central corona is called 
the perianth. . This is easy to re- 
member since it comes directly from 
the Greek peri meaning about or all- 
around, and anthos which means 
flower. 

The classification system depends 
upon the size relationship between the 
corona and the perianth in the first 
three divisions of narcissi. In these the 
largest number of the most showy daf- 
fodil hybrids fall. However, this size 
relationship between the flower parts 
has nothing to do with the overall size 
of the flower. In measuring the length 
of these parts, it is necessary to fold 
down one of the perianth segments or 
petals against the corona to see which 
is longer and by how much. In the first 
three divisions, only one flower is borne 
on each stem. 


Div. I—Trumpet DAFFopILs 

The trumpet or corona is 
as long as or longer than 
perianth segments. 
Included here are such 
/ popular varieties as the 
all-yellow King Alfred, 
Div.L the all-white Mount Hood 
and the  yellow-trumpeted, _white- 

perianthed Music Hall. 
II—Larce-CuppEep DAFFODILS 
The cup or corona 
is more than one- 
third but less than 
equal to the length 
of the perianth seg- 
ments. As with the 
Div.Ir trumpets, this divi- 
sion is subdivided into groups having 
all yellow, all white and bicolor flowers. 


Div. 


Div. II—Smaru-Cuprep 
DAFFODILS 
‘ The cup or corona is not 
’ more than one-third the 
length of the perianth seg- 
ments. This too is subdivided 
into the three color groups. 


Div. 


Div. IV—Dousce DarropiLs 
No cup, trumpet or corona 
is usually visible as such. 
Although two distinct types 
of petals may be seen, they 
are usually twisted and in- 
termingled. A very few va- 
Div.IV rieties tend to have a dis- 
tinct trumpet-like structure which is 
filled almost solidly with petals. The 
flower may be of one color or bicolored. 


Drv. V—TrIANpRus Hysrips 
Pure white flowers, one to 
six per stem, nodding, small- 
ish, having a cup-like corona 
about half the length of 
the perianth segments. The 
leaves are rush-like (round 

Div.V on cross section ). 

Div. VI—CycLamineus Hyprips 
Narrow corona about as 
long as the perianth seg- 
ments. The most notice- 
able characteristic is the 
reflexed or  turned-back 
perianth which gives the 

Div.VI flower a shape suggestive 

of a cyclamen flower; hence its name. 


Div. VII—JonouiLLa 
Hysrips 
Small, fragrant yellow flow- 
ers, two to six per stem, co- 
rona less than half the 
length of the perianth seg- 
Div:VII_ ments. Leaves are rush-like. 
Div. VIII—Tazetra 
Perianth usually white, 
four to eight flowers per 
stem, corona very small. 
The Paper-white narcis- 
sus grown in pebbles and 
water indoors, belong in 
this division. 


Div. IX—Poeticus 

Usually only one flower to 

the stem, white perianth with 

a very small, button-like red- 

edged corona. The Poet's 

narcissus are included here. 
Turn to page 415 
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A rotary tiller can be used to cultivate small The tiller breaks crusted surface soil, leaving 
garden areas to make the job quicker and easier. it pebbled for better lodgement of grass seed. 


Do It the Easy Way... 


Prepare Your Soil Throughly 


Till, Feed, Seed — 
Time It Right 
MULCH IF YOU NEED TO 


Fertilizer and grass seed are more uniform- Photos Courtesy O.M. Scott Co. and 
ly distributed when a spreader is used. Better Lawn and Turf Institute 


rT OS 


If the seedbed is dry and dusty, implant the 
seed by dragging (as shown) or by a light raking. 


Notice the uniform distribution of the small bluegrass seeds A mulch of grass clippings has been spread 
behind the spreader hopper. It is difficult to achieve this over this newly seeded area to prevent loss of 
uniform distribution by broadcasting the seed by hand. seed and to insure more rapid germination. 
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Here’s How to Build a New Lawn 


Dr. Robert W. Schery, Director, Better Lawn and Turf Institute 


AWN MAKING INVOLVES more than 
doing the right thing. It’s doing 
the right thing at the right time 

that counts. Autumn is the right time 
to build a lawn in all of the bluegrass 
land, from Roanoke, south to Atlanta, 
westward to Albuquerque and San 
Francisco northward. 

This northern two-thirds of the 
country boasts lawns of stalwart grasses 
which, heedless of frost, grow most vig- 
orously when the season is neither 
too hot nor too dry. Southern grasses, 
the heat-loving bermudas, Zoysia, cen- 
tipede and St. Augustine, are best 
started in spring. One southern style 
invader, crabgrass, has little chance in 
a bluegrass lawn that has been autumn- 
seeded. This is perhaps reason num- 
ber one, for beginning now. Take ad- 
vantage of seasonal decline in weed 
competition that is so troublesome in 
late spring and summer. 

There are other advantages of fall 
seeding, too. Soils are workably dry. 
Rains, when they come, tend to be 
gentle, penetrating. Shorter days and 
cooler nights make watering a less fre- 
quent necessity. Yet day temperatures 
are warm enough to encourage rapid 
seed sprouting. 

Use Quality Seed 

Let us review, step by step, the plan 
of action leading to a permanent lawn. 
The objective, of course, is to have 
everything prepared optimally for qual- 
ity seed, destined to establish healthy 
seedlings quickly. 

The lawn can be no better than the 
grass chosen, although this is a story in 
itself (see February 1957 Horticul 
ture, “There is a Difference in Grass 
Seed”). Briefly, check the seed content 
on the package, to be certain it pre- 
dominates in “basic grasses”, mainly 
Kentucky bluegrass and its varieties, 
backed by appropriate red fescue and 
bentgrass selections and perhaps rough 
bluegrass ( Poa trivialis ). 

In original rough grading, common 
sense should have eliminated, in so far 
as possible, steep slopes and depressions 
where water settles. If not, a gentler 
grade, or drainage tile where neces- 
sary, must be established now in order 
to develop and hold a good turf cover. 

One cannot gainsay good topsoil. Its 
fertility, but especially its tilth or struc- 
ture, will permit much greater leeway 
in making a lawn. Yet subsoil, recently 
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uncovered, has an advantage too. It 
contains little or no weed seed. 

With topsoil as expensive and scarce 
as it is in many areas, and probably 
weedy to boot, most lawn makers pre- 
fer to make the best of existing soil. 
Despite the advice of experts who urge 
a season’s green manuring, or thor- 
ough mixing of compost and rotted ma- 
nures into the top 6 to 8 inches, the 
average home owner is not likely to 
bother with these measures. 

The truth is, one can come off pretty 
well growing grass on subsoil, if extra 
attention is paid to fertilizing and 
watering. This attention quickens the 
process of “making topsoil”, something 
grass has done naturally for prairie 
lands through the ages. Above all, fer- 
tilize well before planting, and fre- 
quently thereafter. The new grass will 
have comparative freedom from com- 
peting weeds. 


Preparing the Soil 
Soil should be loosened several 
inches deep. In an age of mechanical 
horsepower, this is perhaps best left to 
a tractor-drawn disc (plowing first if 
soil is packed), or a rotary tiller. A few 
hardy souls may still hand spade, if 
the lawn is small. On sandy soils drag- 
ging a harrow, or raking to scuff the 
surface, may be sufficient. 

Clay soil and heavier loam should 
not be worked when wet, lest surface 
clods form over a compacted subsur- 
face. When lightly moist, most soils 
crumble to a “pebbled” texture, the sur- 
face consisting of soil chunks from pea 
to golf ball size. A grained surface of 
this type needs no further pulveriza- 
tion, and it is preferable for seeding 
to a dust-fine soil which would puddle 
into imperviousness at first watering. 

After the worked seedbed is raked 
level, with no more “soft spots” or de- 
pressions requiring soil moving, distrib- 
ute ample fertilizer. This is a good 
time, with most soils, for a generous 
application of a complete plant food 
such as a 12-12-12, uniformly spread 
at 10 to 20 pounds per 1000 square 
feet. This will work into the loose soil 
without harming the seed. 

This is also a good time for liming, 
if a soil test shows pH below about 6.5. 
Fifty to 100 pounds of ground agricul- 
tural limestone for each 1000 square 
feet is a safe guess without a soil test, 
in regions where soils generally run 


acid. Much of New England, the Ap- 
palachians eastward, and the southern 
coastal plain benefit from liming. 

With the seedbed well fertilized and 
properly cultivated, the next step is to 
distribute seed uniformly. Sowing in 
northern states should be done in late 
August or early September, although 
middle latitudes can await the hoped- 
for September rains. 

A seeding cart or spreader (also 
used to distribute fertilizer) will do an 
excellent job of metering the right 
amount of seed uniformly. Many gar- 
den supply stores rent or loan these. 
Less precise, but quick and convenient, 
is a hand-cranked whirlwind seeder 
carried by shoulder strap. 

If necessary to seed by hand, and 
you are inexperienced in flicking small 
amounts of seed in wide arcs through 
loosely closed fingers, perhaps diluting 
seed 50-50 with some inert material 
(dry soil, sand, cornmeal, or even fer- 
tilizer) will help prevent too heavy 
sowing. More even coverage will result 
if half the seed is sown one direction, 
the other half at right angles to this. 


Don’t Woste Seed 


Don’t waste your seed. Bluegrass, 
for example, contains over two million 
tiny seeds to the pound. Used at the 
rate of two Ibs. to the 1000 square 
feet, about as light a rate as can con- 
v aiently be spread, there will be 13 
or 14 seeds per square inch. To be 
sure, not every seed will survive, or be 
perfectly planted, but even a single 
bluegrass plant can spread many 
inches from underground stems by 
next spring. On a good seedbed, only a 
few pounds of good seed is needed. 
“Cheap” mixtures, largely of short- 
lived ryegrass (only one-fourth million 
seeds to the pound), may require sev- 
eral times as much seed and actually 
cost more. In any event, extra seed 
will not make up for deficiencies in 
seedbed preparation, or in seedling 
care. 

Raking or rolling will not be needed 
following seed distribution, if the sur- 
face is pebbled as described. Seed will 
settle among the soil chinks, become 
suitably implanted upon rain or sprin- 
kling. On loose, fluffy or pulverized 
seedbeds, it is wise to bury the seed 
slightly, about one-eighth inch. This 
can be accomplished by dragging a link 

Turn to page 427 
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Choose Your Shade Trees 
With a Purpose 


T THIS TIME OF YEAR, more than ever, we realize the need 
for some shade in our gardens. Actually, there are many de- 
sirable and attractive trees that will serve the purpose, but 

some grow so large that they are soon out of scale with our small-sized 
contemporary houses. Often, too, there are the problems of diseases and 
maintenance. For these reasons home gardeners are constantly inquir- 
ing about shade trees that are suited to their needs. 


One of the most handsome trees that has been introduced within 
the last few years is the thornless honey-locust. A rapid grower, it 
has an attractive shape and is resistant to diseases. Its fern-like foliage, 
pleasing in appearance, is feathery enough to permit filtered sunlight. 
These qualities make the honey-locust ideal for lawn use, since grass 
can grow under it with ease. A rapid grower, trees can be expected to 
grow 20 to 30 feet in a period of seven or eight years. Young speci- 
mens are inclined to be rather ungainly in appearance because of the 
rapid growth habit of this tree, but they can be easily pruned into 
shapely form. As with most young trees, stake after planting until 
the trunk is sufficiently strong to withstand wind and weather. 


Few trees are more appealing for their shade and beauty of form 
than the American elm. The deadly Dutch elm disease has taken a high 
toll of these trees within the past few years and we are being forced 
to search for others to take their place. Actually, this is a real chal- 
lenge, since few trees can compare with the noble elm. A form, 


A young specimen of the thornless honey-locust. Its delicate, 
lacy foliage allows ample sunlight for the grass beneath it 
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The Crimson King maple retains its rich pur- 
plish-red coloring throughout the growing season 


According to reports, the Augustine elm does not con- 
tact the Dutch elm disease as much as the species 
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however, known as the Augustine as- 
cending elm has been attracting con- 
siderable attention during the past few 
years. It is a stately, upright grower 
that seems well suited to small subur- 
ban properties. 

Where space permits for it to develop 
properly, more and more home garden- 
ers are planting the Crimson King 
maple, a form of the Norway maple 
which retains its rich, deep purplish- 
red color throughout the season. Be- 
cause of its long-lasting color, this 
shapely tree is bound to replace the 
old Schwedler maple. 


A well placed maple frames the 
house and serves as a street tree 


The pin oak makes a desirable 
tree for its habit of growth and 
its long lasting autumn color 


Picturesque growth habit, stately py- 
ramidal outline and rich autumn color 
make the pin oak another desirable tree 
for the home grounds. Provide an acid 
soil and sufficient space for it to de- 
velop its true beauty of form, and al- 
though the lower branches tend to 
droop downward, trees can be pruned 
high without marring their pleasing 
appearance. 
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Hardy amaryllis makes an ideal companion for peonies since it blooms without 
foliage after the peonies have made their display. Both are long-lived perennials 
which respond to periodic feeding, otherwise requiring comparatively little care 


The Hardy Amaryllis 


BertHa Newuorr, Versailles, Kentucky 


i YOU ENJOY unusual plants, you will 
delight in growing the hardy amarvllis 


(Lycoris squamigera). For a long period 
the bulbs were not too plentiful, but they 
are in good supply now. For the small 
price a bulb or two costs, you will be 
buying years of pleasure. Few, indeed, are 
the plants that evoke as much comment or 
interest in my garden as 


with its unusual growth 


create as much 
does this one 
cycle. 


Planted in either spring or fall in any 
good garden soil where it will get sun, the 
hardy amaryllis needs little further atten- 
tion. Every few years, the bulbs, which 
increase fairly rapidly, should be taken 
up, separated and replanted. Unless this is 
done, bloom will decrease with the years 
until it may cease altogether. 


Like its relative, the narcissus, the 
hardy amaryllis sends up narrow, strap- 
like green leaves in the spring. There, 
however, the similarity ends. Unless you 
have been forewarned about the plant's 
growing habits, you may watch impa- 
tiently, looking for buds. Then, when the 
foliage turns yellow, dies down and disap- 


pears, you will be disappointed, even dis- 
mayed, if this is your first experience in 
growing this plant. You may give up hope 
that the plant will ever bloom. But don't 
despair, mark the spot with a stake for 
after the leaves have gone, you may dig 
up the bulbs when cultivating other plants. 


Toward the end of July look for a pale 
green stalk beside the stake. It will grow 
several feet high and soon will wear a 
crown of pinkish buds. In a day or so, 
from six to eight lily-like flowers, each 
about four inches long, will open. Pink 
with a lavender tinge, these have stamens 
of the same hue and a pistil shading from 
pastel pink to deep wine red. No wonder 
the hardy ameryllis is sometimes called 
both magic lily and mystery lily with this 
startling habit of bounding out of the 
earth into bloom without a sign that it 
ever had a leaf. 

In the perennial border, hardy amaryllis 
gives a note of light airiness and delicacy 
in midsummer. The blooms, which stay 
fresh for days, are most satisfactory for 
flower arrangements. Their pale color 
blends well with deeper hues or with 
white. 
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Petunias for Everybody's Garden 


Fred A. Cochran, Edmonds, Washington 


ODAYS GARDEN PETUNIA is a 
hybrid of the original white and 
species native 
these incon 
breeders 


magenta colored 
to South America. From 
spicuous beginnings, plant 
have evolved the astonishing number of 
varieties which are now available. 

Actually, petunias are tender, her 
baceous perennials which we grow as 
half-hardy annuals. In habit they are 
either bushy or trailing, depending 
upon the variety. Their velvety flow- 
ers, one to seven inches across, vary 
from the single, star-shaped forms with 
deep trumpet-like throats to the large, 
fringed, ruffled and shaggy double 
forms. 

Available in a wide color range, pe 
tunias are perhaps more diverse in 
this respect than any of our garden 
flowers. There are infinite shadings of 
blue and violet, as well as deli- 
tones of lilac, pale yellow and 


red, 
cate 
white. 

Petunias have 
come in every garden. Essentially 
lovers, they also perform admirably in 
light shade. They bloom constantly 
throughout the summer, after which 


assets that are wel 


sun 


Petunias guarantee bloom all summer long 


they may be cut back and moved in- 
doors where they will continue to 
flower. Their flower production is 
prodigal and unique, continuing un- 
daunted even in the giant flowering 
group. 

Furthermore, they are easily grown, 
demanding little care or cultivation, 
and actually flourish under adverse 
conditions of soil and climate. Because 
petunias succeed in almost all tem- 
perate climates, they have an adapta- 
bility shared by few other annuals. In 
addition, they are practically immune 
from pests. They are also hardier than 
generally supposed, withstanding sev- 
eral degrees of frost. 

The many uses for petunias have 
made them a garden necessity. The 
compact, bushy strains are ideal low 
border subjects, while the large-flow- 
ering giants make choice borders for 
shrub plantings. All varieties are ex- 
cellent for ground cover use, as carpet 
bedding for empty left by 
bulbs, or, perhaps, as a covering for 
steep banks. Balcony petunias are in- 
comparable for window boxes, hang- 
ing baskets, tops of walls, banks and 


spaces 


rock gardens. The dwarf types are also 
a prime source of color in rock gardens, 
and they are decorative in_ beds. 
Lastly, they provide a bountiful sup- 
ply of long-lasting cut flowers that will 
continue to develop indoors. 

Resourceful and competent hybrid- 
izers are placing new varieties on the 
market every year. By developing such 
an amazing variety of sizes and 
shapes, they have fashioned the pe- 
tunia into one of our most useful 
flowers. The newest development is the 
Fl (first filial generation) hybrid. 
These are the offspring of selected 
parents of two different varieties, 
which are cross-pollinated by hand in 
the fields to produce each year’s crop. 
This process must be repeated each 
year since the seed of the resultant 
hybrids cannot be saved, because their 
offspring invariably revert to the par- 
ents from which the hybrids were 
bred. 

Fl hybrids have a number of ad- 
vantages over the open or self-pollin- 
varieties. Plants and 
in size. Flowers 
Turn to page 416 


petunia 
uniform 


ated 
blooms are 


Clumps of petunias make this garden gay 
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Lhe Right Start With Strawberries 


TRAWBERRIES are an integral part 
of the home vegetable garden, and 
they can be expected to produce 
well drained soil that 
Actually, 25 


satisfactorily in 


vields good vegetables. 


plants will supply more than enough 
berries for the average-sized family be- 
cause one or two quarts of berries can 
be expected from each plant which you 


set out. 

Early spring is generally best 
time to set strawberry plants; the earlier 
the better after the soil has been pre- 
pared. Usually it is difficult to get a 
good stand from plants set later than 
mid-May, or when the weather has be- 
come warm and dry. 


the 


Fall Planting 

Planting of strawberries during mid- 
summer usually results in a poor stand, 
few productive runner plants, and low 
yields. Fall planting, however, has its 
advantages. Plants set in late September 
or early October will become well estab- 
lished before freezing weather. As soon 
as the ground freezes, cover each plant 
with two or three quarts of pine saw- 
dust to keep them from heaving. 

Brush the sawdust off the 
in the spring and the plants will start 
growth and runner production as soon 
as temperatures permit. When growth 
starts, they should be given the usual 
first-year care in the way of cultivation 
and removal of flower stalks. If they 
are allowed to produce fruit the first 
year, experience has shown that yields 
are somewhat reduced the following or 
“bearing” year. 


crowns 


Rotate Your Crop 

It is good practice to rotate straw- 
berries on soil in different parts of the 
garden each time a new crop is planted. 
[This helps to prevent the spread of 
black rot and red-stele diseases. Experts 
say that the site selected should not 
have grown a crop of tomatoes or po- 
tatoes during the previous year because 
these crops may carry the verticillium 
wilt disease to strawberries. 

In order to insure the 
this crop, use any and all sources of 
organic matter and a fairly liberal sup- 
ply of commercial fertilizer such as a 
5-10-10 analysis. Strawberries thrive 
on stable manure but when it is scarce, 
pine needles, sawdust, straw, old hay 
and chicken manure are valuable sub- 
stitutes. A rye cover crop may be 
planted whenever the ground is not 


success of 
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being used for any other crop. A liberal 
application of ground limestone is sug- 
gested if the soil tests much below 
pH 6.0. 

In our garden we prefer the variety 
Sparkle to all others. Sparkle, a large, 
attractive berry, freezes well and is 
resistant to the red-stele disease. A 
quart of freshly-picked Sparkle berries 
really make a very attractive picture 


When a strawberry plant is set cor- 
rectly, the crown should be placed so 
that it is even with the soil surface 


and are mighty fine to the taste. Other 
favorites include Howard 17 and Mid- 
land for early sorts. Catskill performs 
especially well on heavy while 
Robinson is a favorite with those who 
insist on large size in berries. Em re 
is a new one with promise but hasn't 
been tested long enough to be listed 
as a standard variety. 

We grow a considerable quantity of 
berries with the expectation of quick- 
freezing them. Setting the plants about 
April 15, we have been successful in 
having nearly every plant grow. Set 
the plants about two feet apart in rows 
five feet apart. Then each row may be 
interplanted with any of the following 
vegetables: early cabbage, broccoli, 
cauliflower, beets, radishes, lettuce, 
spinach or dwarf peas. Regular fertiliza- 


soils 


tion and cultivation of these crops na- 
turally promotes better growth of the 
strawberry plants and the vegetables 
mature and are harvested by the time 
the berry runners are crowding and 
need the space. 

Place the runners so that the plants 
are spaced about eight inches apart in 
all directions in the bed. After the bed 
is filled with plants all new runners 
are nipped off. We have also had very 
good results using the “hill system” in 
growing berries. With this plan set the 
plants 18 inches by 18 inches apart in 
beds four rows wide. When mulched 
with two inches of sawdust they make 
a very neat appearance in the garden 
and this eliminates cultivation and the 
need for weed control. Where sawdust 
is used, side dress with fertilizer several 
times during the first year of growth 
to prevent a deficiency of nitrogen. In 
this system, remove all runners as they 
appear by nipping them off with the 
thumb nail. Other details of culture 
are comparable to the matted row 
method of growing berries. 


Fall Mulching 

In late fall, November, the whole 
bed is mulched with two inches of 
straw, old hay or pine needles which is 
removed early in the spring of the 
bearing year, after growth first starts. 
We top-dress the bed with a light ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizer soon 
after growth begins. Some growers be- 
lieve that too much fertilizer at this 
time may make soft berries that rot 
easily. 

When frost is expected and the 
plants have buds or are in blossom, we 
cover them with several thicknesses of 
cheese cloth or tobacco netting, old 
blankets or tarpaulin to prevent the 
flowers from freezing. A sudden freeze 
can wipe out most of a crop in one 
night. 


Protect from Birds 

To date we haven't had any pest 
troubles except the birds who well ap- 
preciate our berries too. A layer of 
cheese or tobacco cloth for protection 
is about the most that one can do to 
deter them. We are using virus-free 
plants and we plant them in a part of 
the garden where berries haven't grown 
for several years. The extra vigor and 
yield of virus-free plants is readily ap- 
parent and fortunately such plants are 
now generally available. 
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UGUST BRINGS a more relaxed pace to 

A garden activities as we begin to en- 

joy some of the rewards of our 

early summer labors. It can be a trying 

month, too, with its promise of sizzling 
heat and drought. 


Summer Lawn Care 


Throughout the country, much of the 
burning and browning out of home lawns 
in mid-summer is caused by too close clip- 
ping. It is far better to cut with the blades 
of the mower set at two to two and one- 
half inches high. When watering, give the 
lawn a deep soaking once or twice a week 
instead of frequent light sprinklings. 





Crab grass, bane of lawn makers 


Halt Crab Grass 


Crab grass may still be a problem in 
spite of all efforts to eliminate it. Where 
lawn areas are small, hand pulling is one 
method of combating it. In addition it can 
be killed with potassium cyanate or other 
specially prepared preparations sold under 
various trade names. Some gardeners pre- 
fer a combination fertilizer and weed 
killer. Although these chemicals are more 
effective when crab grass is young, suc- 
cessful results can still be achieved. Com- 
bine the crab grass killer with 2, 4-D in 
order to eradicate broad-leaved weeds at 
the same time. If the lawn is mowed reg- 
ularly, crab grass will have less of an op- 
portunity to go to seed and increase the 
problem another season. 


Perennials Need Staking 


In the flower or perennial border, many 
of the tall growing plants must be staked 
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to prevent them from flopping over later 
in the season. Perennials requiring such 
support are delphiniums, lilies, liatris and 
other tall growers. Use three or four stakes 
instead of just one for the most effective 
support as well as for appearance sake. 
Plants will also benefit with a feeding of a 
balanced commercial fertilizer. 

Frequent thorough watering of trees 
and shrubs set out earlier in the season is 
a necessity if they are to thrive. Give 
them a deep soaking when necessary and 
mulch with peat moss or other available 
materials to help conserve moisture. 


Think About House Plants 


For winter window gardens, take cut- 
tings from geraniums, English Ivy, pe- 
tunia, coleus and browallia. Make four 
inch cuttings, dip in a root promoting 
hormone and plant in a mixture of half 
sand and half peat moss or sand. Cuttings 
should be kept evenly moist, but not too 
wet or they will rot. 


Divide Iris Now 

August is the time to finish transplant- 
ing iris, including the German, Siberian 
and Japanese types. Plants can be moved 
more easily if foliage is cut back to about 
three or four inches. Divide iris rhizomes 
into small sections and replant in well 
prepared soil with the roots spread out 
over a slight hill of soil. After planting, 
frequent watering is a must if rains fail. 
Old clumps of oriental poppies can be 
lifted and divided now while plants are 
dormant. 









Healthy division 
\ ready to plant 
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Properly planted 
in well drained 
soi 







Discard old 
rhizome 






Trim Your Hedges Right 

Hedges along the boundary line or in 
other parts of the home garden are often 
in need of shearing to keep them compact. 
For a neat appearing hedge, try to keep 
it trimmed so that it is broader at the 
base than the top. In this way, the lower 
branches are allowed the light they need. 
Otherwise, these branches will die, giving 
the hedge an unsightly appearance. 
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Care For Roses 


Roses require periodic attention if we 
are to keep them at their best. Climbers, 
such as Paul's Scarlet, can be pruned 
now, cutting out any of the old canes. 
With ramblers, cut back to the ground 
all canes that flowered this spring. Any 
new canes, several feet in length, should 
be tied to their support. 

Seven to nine new canes will 
prolific bloom next season. 


insure 


Plant Madonna Lilies 


Some time this month plant Madonna 
lilies to allow them enough time to form 
a rosette of leaves. Bulbs should be 
planted about an inch below the soil sur- 


face. They grow best in a sunny area 
and a well drained soil. 
If the bulbs have made any growth 


when you receive them, plant with sprouts 
protruding out of the ground. 


Lilies-of-the-Valley Need Attention 

if your lilies-of-the-valley have not been 
flowering as profusely as usual, chances are 
they need dividing. Lift old clumps with 
a spading fork, separate the pips and re- 
plant them four inches apart in soil en- 
riched with compost, rotted or dehydrated 
manure or commercial fertilizer. 

Mid-August through September is also 
a good time to plant new lily-of-the-valley 
roots. 


On Planting Strawberries 


It will soon be time to replant the 
strawberry bed or to set out new plants. 
Place runners or potted plants about a 
foot apart in specially prepared soil. Plants 
set out now will have plenty of time to 
become established before freezing weath- 
er. Order your plants of new varieties now. 

Of the many different varieties, Howard 
17 is a heavy bearer. Tops among the 
ever-bearing kinds are Red Rich and Su- 
perfection. 
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S, cheepers 


ye Flowering WSulbs 


TO BRIGHTEN YOUR FALL GARDEN 


Planted in August and September they bloom in a few weeks and continue 
into November weather permitting. The planting is a permanent one and they 
will flower in profusion each fall thereafter. 

The great pleasure of having quantities of these lovely flowers in our gardens, 
in the lawn, under the trees, along the bank or driveway or in forgotten 
corners, in great variety, flowering there through September into October 
and some varieties even flowering until severe frosts puts an end to all this 
gaiety, is easily within our grasp. 


COLCHICUMS 
(Meadow Saffron) 
As Illustrated in Color in This Magazine 


They produce very large flowers (4 to 6 times the size of the regular Crocus) 
and the blooms are produced in succession over a long period. 


Our bulbs grown at our Holland farms are the very largést that are produced 
for sale. They give the maximum in results—many times up to 20 flowers 


from a single bulb. 
THE GIANT. As the name implies it is a giant 


size flower of purest lilac. $4.75 for 10; 
$11.50 for 25; $45.00 per 100. 


BORNMUELLERI. One of the very finest. 
Long-tubed cup shaped flowers of rosy lilac 
coloring. Illustrated in color in this magazine. 


$3.75 for 10; $9.00 for 25; $35.00 per 100. 
VIOLET QUEEN. The large flowers have a 


ground color of lilac with violet tints for an 
exquisite effect. $4.75 for 10; $11.50 for 
25; $45.00 per 100. 


AUTUMNALE ALBUM. Beautiful pure white. 
$3.50 for 10; $8.50 for 25; $33.00 per 100. 


AUTUMNALE MAJOR. One of the largest 
flowering and a rosy purple. $4.00 for 10; 
$9.50 for 25; $37.00 per 100. 


AUTUMNALE ROSEUM FLORE PLENO. 
Double flower of exceptional beauty. Rosy 
purple. $4.00 for 10; $9.50 for 25; $37.00 


SPECIAL COLLECTION. 10 bulbs each of 
the above 6 varieties. Catalog Value $24.75. 
SPECIAL PRICE $22.50. 


SPECIAL MIXTURE. Large flowered varie- 
ties in a speciai mixture. $3.50 for 10; $8.00 
for 25; $31.00 per 100. 


SS. 
y= 


seal of approval 


AUTUMN 
FLOWERING CROCUS 


The flowers of these little gems are the same 
size as the regular Crocus. Our large size 
bulbs will produce from 3 to 6 blooms each. 
The reasonable price of these bulbs allows 
them to be planted in quantity. 


SATIVUS. Flowers are purplish lilac, feathered 
violet, with showy orange stigmata, slightly 
scented. Very free flowering. $3.00 for 25; 
$10.00 per 100. 


SPECIOSUS. Bright violet-bive prettily veined; 
having orange-red anthers and light yellow 
throat; large, handsome and showy, one of the 
best for naturalizing in the grass and massing 
in borders and rock work. $2.50 for 25; 
$8.50 per 100. 


SPECIOSUS ALBUS. A very fine white- 
flowered variety. Has all the same fine quali- 
ties as “Speciosus”. $3.00 for 25; $10.00 per 
100. 


ZONATUS. Rose-lilac, center of the bloom is 
yellow with orange zone; ethereal in its lovely 
coloring, slightly scented. A very becutiful 
variety. Extra fine for naturalizing and pro- 
duces from our large bulbs 5 to 6 blooms. 
$2.50 for 25; $8.50 per 100. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION. 25 bulbs each of 
the above 4 varieties. Catalog Valve $11.00. 
SPECIAL PRICE $9.00. 


SPECIAL MIXTURE. All fine varieties for a 
lovely effect. $7.00 per 100; $15.00 for 250. 


Please order early. Shipments will go for- 
ward at the proper planting time with full 
cultural and planting instructions with each 
order. 


“Renonened for Quali 


per 100. 
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Send or phone today for the SCHEEPERS' 1957 Fall Catalog "Beauty from Bulbs" and Color 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. $ 

Guide showing over 68 varieties of Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, Hardy Orchids —all illustrated in 

natural color, including the famous Scheepers' Gold Medal Narcissi Mixture and the new “Serving Amosley'« Vine) Gantelt tor Gay At Years” 
Darwin Hybrid Tulips Telephone HANOVER 2-1177 > 
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For Garden Tool Houses 
Bath Houses and 
General Utility Use 


Shipped anywhere in the world 
in completely finished easy to as- 
semble sections or we erect 


for you nearby 


At Walpole 
Architect's designs « 
workmanship « Sound construc- 
tion « Greater variety *« More 
sizes and styles « Longer expe- 
Budget 


W ood u orke rs you get: 
Better 


rience « Low prices « 


terms 


Made 
only direct to you. 
our shop display 
phone or write for catalog show- 
ing NINE sizes and styles with 
prices. 


only by us and sold 
See them at 
grounds of 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences + small buildings + rustic furniture 





WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 


WILMINGTON, MASS. 234 LOWELL ST 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS 
395 SHAKER RD. * Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 


6 RHODODENDRON 
ond @ AZALEAS @ 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhodo- 
dendron, from red flowering stock. 
Azalea, evergreen, mixed colors. 
Postpaid at planting time. Free Catalog. 


MUSSER Forests Indiana. Pa. 
PREVENT INSECT eres a} 
"REPEL PAPER WZ 

ry = 


Use like cleansing tissue to repel 












mosquitoes, gnats, chiggers, flies. 
Guaranteed effective and abso- Spent 
lutely safe; non-toxic, non-irritat- Plastic Pouch 


ing. At dealers everywhere. 


Orcherd Paper Co. + St. Lovis 15, Mo. 
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| Plums for Your Garden 


Continued from page 401 


most serious disease, rots the fruit in 
wet, humid weather. Sulfur used at the 
manufacturer's direction, is the stand- 
ard material for controlling brown rot. 
[he first application is made just be- 
fore the blossoms open. The second is 
given when the shucks (calyxes) fall 
from the young fruits, a third applica- 
tion should follow three weeks later, a 
fourth two or three weeks before harv- 
est, and a fifth just before harvest. Re- 
moval and destruction of all rotten 
fruits by hand picking, or cultivation, 
is helpful in reducing brown rot losses. 
Black knot, large distorted black 
galls, is serious if uncontrolled. These 
galls should be cut out and burned 
soon as they appear, making the cut 
four inches below the gall. Wild or 
neglected plum and cherry trees in the 
of infection and 


vicinity are a source 
should be removed or the disease con- 
trolled. 


Plum leaf spot is controlled by the 
brown rot spray. 

The cause of wormy plums, plum 
curculio, is the principal insect enemy 
of these fruits. Parathion or methoxy- 
chlor, used at manufacturer's direc- 
tions, in the shuck and later sprays will 
control this pest. 

Thinning of the crop is essential if 
high quality plums are to be grown. 

























Most plum varieties set much heavier 
crops than the trees can mature prop- 
erly. Fruit from overloaded trees is 
small, of poor quality, and may rot 
much more than when the fruits are 
spaced so that they do not touch each 
other. Limb breakage may be serious if 
the crop is too heavy. Thinning is done 
after the June drop, leaving the re- 
maining fruits spaced three to four 
inches apart. When thinning, remove 
any insect-injured or otherwise inferior 
fruits, leaving only perfect specimens 
to ripen. 

For highest quality the fruits should 
ripen on the tree. A thick mulch of hay 
or straw under the tree prevents bruis- 
ing of the drop fruits which are usually 
dead ripe and of the best quality. 

Plum trees need a well-drained soil 
and site that is not subject to late 
spring frosts. Control of weeds by cul- 
tivation or mulching is desirable, but 
frequent mowing of the grass is also 
satisfactory. Nitrogenous fertilizers are 
most apt to be useful, but on light soils 
some potash may be needed. Regular 
applications of a hay mulch deep 
enough to smother the weeds will often 
supply all the plant nutrients needed. 

Pruning should be light and de- 
signed to produce a structurally strong 


tree without the weak crotches that 
break under heavy loads. Light annual 
pruning is much better than heavy 


pruning at infrequent intervals. It is 
better to err on the side of too little 
rather than too much pruning. 



























Plums are among the most decorative trees of our spring gardens. 
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Sparklers of Springtime 


Continued from page 405 | LILIES YOUR GARDEN 


Div. X—Species, Witp Forms AND 
Hysrips 





Our NEW CATALOG describes the world’s 
largest selection of hardy garden lilies, 
especially selected for your approval. 
China and Japan. From these were de- Profusely illustrated, it is filled with cul- 
rived the garden daffodils of today. # tural information and suggestions of 
For sunshine-sparkle in the earliest ; varieties for every garden. All the new 
“eh of — for ease of culture, for | . “a kinds, grown and tested by us, freshly 
cing at home in any garden setting, . ; she; aa li R aa 
for " emaieaitad durability —these : dug, and shipped amecsty to pos: Fer 
are reason enough to grow daffodils sonal service and quality are our 
by the acre. But even in a small city | tradition. 
backyard, a cluster or two of daffodils 
will add to the joy of spring’s arrival. ‘em pa ; 7 aa 
Along the edge of a shrub border, in | | Write for FREE I/lustrated Catalog | 
front of an evergreen hedge, in a per- ——————— —$——= ———] 
ennial bed, or around the base of a | WE HANDLE ALL 
cluster of birches, dogwoods, or a mas- IMPORTATION DETAILS < 
sive oak, daffodils grow and look well. andy est 
They can be planted among evergreen 
ground covers, on banks where rough 
grass grows in summer, at the edge of 
a woodland, or in an apple orchard. 
Plant daffodils once, and for years 
they will produce their springtime 


gold not only for you and your chil- 
dren, but for your children’s children THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
ip a ; . . , 
SE ey ny eed en: cee’ | Lim canptying SUNMEE CEAMR SSOLLANED QULAE: Winesonts bil ches cols, diodet 


it is best to have one which is fairly ;' 
well drained, but daffodils will put up to American Amateur Gardeners, is at your service. 


The daffodils as they appear in their 
native habitats, originating in central 
Europe, the Mediterranean region, 

















Dept. H, Greenock Farms, Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 

















with an unbelievable amount of mois- | VANZONNEVELD’'S famous bulbs, have been assisting that long, in beau- 
ture. tifying American Gardens. Catalogs with gorgeous color guide free from 


. 2. ¥y 
Tips on Feeding erin || SWEN WANZONNEVELD poscrennsyevania 
Plant them about six inches deep in yo 
September or October. As they emerge 
in spring sprinkle a low nitrogen fer- 
tilizer on the ground around daffodil 


clumps so it will be carried down to 
a Rees AAU Your Copies of 


the roots in the moist spring soil. Lat- 
est research indicates that high nitro- 

gen fertilizers stimulate the develop- HORTICULTURE 
ment of basal-rot which destroys daf- 
fodil bulbs, so it should be avoided. daa Der at Cinder. $2.50 
Other than this infrequently-seen mal- 
ady, daffodils are free of troubles. 

After the flowers have passed, cut off BACK NUMBERS 
the old flower head to prevent the seed , , Mew Collectors’ Home 
capsule from forming, but do not re- 
move the flower stem. Like the leaves, 
it is a food factory which, with the 
aid of sunlight, produces sugars and and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
starches. These are stored in the bulb GRO ee : . garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
to nourish next year’s flower. Growth nit, a tion in staging flower shows. 








Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 


continues, unseen, all through the year , ae 
within the bulb. Next year’s flower bud HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN omn 
is already forming while this year’s eh etd 
flower is still at its peak. This new 
flower bud develops for a whole year 
before it emerges and finally becomes 
a flower, so do not remove the valu- 
able, food-producing leaves as long as 
they are green. 

In naturalized situations, after sev- 
eral years, daffodil clumps may need 

Turn to page 426 | 
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B a YEAR ‘ROUND 
Re cps Thumber” 


pee 


Grow your favorite plants and flowers a// 
year ‘round —in season and out! ORLYT 

is inexpensive, and completely poefabri. 
cated in sparkling Alumiaum or Califor- 
nia Redwood. 3-year Convenient Pay Plan. 
ORLYT above only $707, or $25 a month, 


ll Sizes... All Styles 


Prices For Every Budget 


SEND FOR 
FREE SALES AGENTS 

CATALOG 
52-87 


Some territories 


still available 


LORD and BURNHAM 


N.Y. * Des Plaines, Ill. 


Irvington 








favs BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











PANSIES 


Sow now to bloom with bulbs next spring 


Send for 24-page catalog in full color 
THE CLARKES, Box 440-H, Clackamas, Oregon 











Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient « Hawaii * South Africa 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H8, 516 Fifth Avenve, New York 36, N. Y. 














Holds im place better — is hind 

to plant stems. Mail $1 bill 

for two 500 inch green rolls 
Coast 1864 So. 120th St. Seattle 88. Wash. 
GRO-QUKK 347 W. Superior, Chicago 10. Hil 


Petunias— 
for Everybody’s Garden 
Continued from page 410 


appear earlier and in greater abund- 
ance than do those of other petunias, 
and there are no off-color flowers or 
straggly plants. Furthermore, the seed, 
seedlings and plants are sturdier than 
the parent plants. They are not a dis- 
tinct group in themselves; rather they 
have appeared in several of the com- 
mon groups into which Petunias are 
divided. 


se | 


Contrasting color in the throat of the 
bloom and ruffled edges add distinc- 


tion to many varieties of petunias 


divisions in which the 
are distributed are as 


The main 
petunia varieties 
follows: 
single bed- 

from 18- 
dome- 


(1) The common tall, 
ding hybrids, which range 
to 24-inches in height, are 
shaped and remarkably floriferous, re- 
seed themselves freely, and have an 
extensive color range. 


(2) The balcony or pendula type, 
which are vigorous, large-flowered sin- 


gle petunias that are trailing in habit. 


(3) The dwarf bedding hybrids, or 
nana compactas, have medium-sized 
single flowers on bushy, compact, erect 


plants averaging 12-inches in height. 


(4) The grandiflora or giant-flow- 
ering, bedding group, which includes 
the fancy petunia varieties that pro- 
duce blooms up to seven-inches across 
and consist of (a) the plain-petaled, 
large-flowered singles, (b) the ruffled, 
large-flowered singles, (c) the fringed, 
or fimbriata, large-flowered singles, 
and (d) the doubles. 


Some of the outstanding varieties in the 
tall, single bedding group are: Topaz 
Rose, velvety rose with yellow center; 
Hollywood Star with its clean-cut, five- 
pointed starlike flowers; Flaming Velvet 
(Ail-America Gold Medal winner), a soft- 
rich, wine-purple; and Igloo, an 
yellow-throated white variety. 
Radiance (Silver Medal winner), is a 
cherry-colored variety with underlying 
tinges of salmon and a contrasting golden 
throat. 


sheened, 
uncommon, 


Pink Sensation (F1 hybrid and Bronze 
Medal winner), a delicate rosy-pink has 
been called the most floriferous of an- 
nuals. Silver Medal (Fl hybrid), with 
flowers that open salmon-pink modulates 
to a silvery pink. Howard's Star is vivid 
crimson with a white-starred throat. 


Balcony Varieties 
In the balcony group there are: Rose, 
a torrid rose; Star of California, white- 
starred with blue background; Netted 
Blue Gem, a cool, steel-blue; Black Prince, 
a black-throated, deep-toned velvety ma- 
roon, the darkest red of the balcony 
Petunias; White Wonder, a heavily florif- 
erous immaculate white; Blue Wonder, a 
limpid, cornflower blue and Salmon, sal- 
mon with a brown-veined yellow throat. 


Notable varieties in the dwarf bedding 
group are: Cream Star (Silver Medal win- 
ner), a mellow creamy white with star- 
shaped flowers; Rose of Heaven, a bright, 
clear pink with a pale pink: throat and 
Twinkles, a dwarf plant literally swarming 
with small, rose-colored blooms, each with 
a distinct, light-catching white star. Bright 
Eyes is a diminutive pale rose, white-eyed 
variety which, like Twinkles, grows only 
eight- to 10-inches tall. Rosy Morn, a 
profuse blooming, soft rose with medium- 
sized, white-throated flowers is especially 
suitable for window boxes. Lavender 
Queen with its large, pale lilac flowers, 
Blue Gem, a violet-blue and Alderman, a 
rich violet are notable varieties. 


The double varieties make attractive flower 
arrangements and are ideal for pot plants 
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Martha Washington, a compact, ball- 
shaped plant is known for its ruffled, 
lavender-pink flowers that have large, vio- 
let throats, streaked wine-red. First Lady 
(Silver Medal winner) with limpid, pink 
flowers has a restrained habit of growth. 
Red Satin (Fl hybrid, AAM 1957), a 
globe-shaped plant sheathed in large, 
flame-red blooms resists fading in both 
sun and heat. Paleface (F1 hybrid, AAM 
Award), a chaste white with a creamy 
eye is one of the most vigorous and free- 
flowering of the dwarf petunias. 


Linda (F1 hybrid), repeating the sal- 
mon-pink of Silver Medal but more in- 
tensely and on smaller, 10-inch plants 
spreads lustily to a three foot width. 
Glitters (Fl hybrid, AAM 1957), is best 
described as a gaudy, crimson-red with 
white-tipped, starlike edgings. Heavenly 
Blue, a lovely light blue, produces flowers 
abundantly. Fire Chief “Gold Medal), a 
pure red variety, has an attractive, uni- 
form growth habit. Comanche (Fl hy- 
brid), improved progeny of Fire Chief, 
with incandescent Indian-red flowers has 
a hybrid vigor which keeps it sturdily 
erect in most weather and gives it a ro- 
bustly spreading habit. 


Distinguished plain varieties in the 
grandiflora or giant bedding group in- 
clude: Elk’s Pride, the darkest and finest 
royal purple, a large plant with immense, 
starlike flowers, has a somewhat trailing 
habit, suitable for window-boxes and beds. 
Pink Glory produces a short plant with 
large, lustrous pink blooms complemented 
by a white throat with creamy pencillings. 
White Cloud, a bounteous blooming 
dwarf plant covers itself with sheer white 
flowers, and Snowstorm produces mam- 
moth white blooms throughout the sum- 
mer. 


Petunias can be easily grown in pots 
for colorful summer displays on patios, 
porches or terraces, and for winter bloom 
indoors 


Outstanding ruffled varieties in the 
grandiflora group are: Copper Red, a 
distinguished dark-throated, copper col- 
ored petunia; Mauve Queen with its deli- 
cately ruffled lilac blooms and_ black 
throat, and Evening Star, a deeply ruf- 
fled, pure white with a wide-open yellow 
throat. 


Some fringed varieties in the grandi- 
flora group are: Theodosia, daintily 
frilled three-inch blooms of opulent rose 
with deep, golden throats and Ballerina 
(Fl hybrid, AAM Award), a short, free 
branching and blooming petunia with im- 
mense fringed flowers of burnished sal- 
mon. Glamour has giant-sized salmon-rose 
blooms. Fluffy Ruffles is a varied color 
blend of the finest large, single fringed 


petunias borne upon sturdy plants from 
12- to 16-inches in height. 


Others are Moonbeam, a cream yellow 
with a primrose yellow throat, unique be- 
cause the flowers appear in various shades 
of yellow, and Fire Dance (F1 hybrid, 
AAM Award), a dwarf, heavily fringed, 
indefatigable bloomer with enormous yel- 
low-throated blooms in high-colored scar- 
let. Then there is Blue Lace, a fringed, 
star-shaped petunia, the large blue flow- 
ers of which are laced in deep violet- 
blue. 


Dwarf Giants on California, the largest 
varied color blend of mammoth, heavily 
textured and fringed flowers with huge, 
veined throats, borne on compact, 12- 
inch plants. Tall Giants of California are 
identical except in their 18-inch height. 


Lastly, there are the double varieties in 
the grandiflora group. Noteworthy varie- 
ties are: Nocturne, a fringed, full-toned 
purple and Sonata, an immense, fresh 
white with fully fringed margins on me- 
dium-dwarf plants. Rose Marie (AAM 
Award), characterized by lucid, rose-pink 
colored flowers borne on 18-inch plants, is 
useful for cutting and borders. An amply 
fringed, vivid salmon, Allegro has huge 
flowers which adorn sturdy, dwarf plants 
about a foot tall. 


Colossal Shades of Rose (AAM Award), 
the largest of the doubles, is noted for 
tall stalwart plants with a_ three-foot 
spread. Fringed flowers, five- to six-inches 
across, come in harmonious shades of 
rose, ranging from dainty coral to ripe 
magenta. Glorious Mixture is an excep- 
tional strain consisting of both the tall 
and dwarf types in all colors from the 
most immaculate white to the rose shades, 
the delicate lilacs, the denser purples and 
the deep, peony reds. 








Additional Privileges 


ALL THIS FOR only $5 00 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show V A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V Use of the Society’s Library. Only members. 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). V Plus Privileges listed below. 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Gentlemen: $5.00 enclosed 


¥ Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 
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What’s Astir in Hoboken? 


H. Gleason Mattoon, Arlington, Vermont 


N A SECOND FLOOR ROOM of a 
trim brick building at 209 River 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey, a 

photographer adjusts the flood lights 
to bring out every detail in a group of 
curious objects resembling beans or peb- 
bles. He peers under the black focusing 
cloth, seems satisfied, sets the trip and 
snaps the picture. Strangely enough, 
one of the beautiful bean-like objects is 
blurred. A second photograph is taken 
and again a blurred area shows up on 
the print. 


\\ A“ 
ae 


Oo OQ 


LF stiais 
A YOUNG BOA EMERGES 


Accustomed to the unexpected, the 
photographer picks up one of the ob- 
jects for closer examination and dis- 
covers a slight crack in the surface. 
Under a hand lens he sees that the 
beans are actually eggs which have 
started to hatch under the heat of the 
flood lights. As the eggs, found in a 
clump of orchid plants from a South 
American jungle, are collected for re- 
cording, a young boa completes its 
emergence from the shell. 

For the last 16 years the responsibil- 
ity for preventing the introduction of 
injurious foreign insects and diseases 
with plants has rested largely on George 
G. Becker. He is in charge of the 
Import and Permit Unit of the Plant 
Quarantine Branch, U. S. D. A. with 
headquarters at Hoboken—the agricul- 
tural Ellis Island of the port of New 
York. Mr. Becker's staff of entomolo- 
gists, plant pathologists and _ botanists 
are of necessity proficient in their 
fields. Equally important, they are well 
informed on the care of valuable plants 
and skilled in methods of packing and 
shipping. 

All this is necessary because the im- 
portation of plants is a highly com- 
petitive business. Sometimes the im- 
porter’s most valuable asset is his knowl- 
edge of the source of rare or unusual 
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material. This information he guards 
jealously. To prevent spying or undue 
advantage, the inspection station is kept 
locked at all times. Importers are not 
allowed to see or know what their 
competitors bring in nor the origin of 
their shipments. 

One woman imports 50,000 African 
Violet leaves each year from a secret 
source in Africa. These are rooted and 
grown to marketable size in a special 
propagating house. Because of this 
knowledge she has built up a lucrative 
business selling new and unusual varie- 
ties of African violets. Rare orchids 
come from the Netherlands. One Cym- 
bidium plant, valued at $1,500, was 
far from healthy when it arrived at 
Hoboken but under the expert care of 
trained scientists it was brought back 
to health. Very much alive five years 
later, it is the progenitor of thousands 
of blue-white orchids that command 
top price. 

While there are six other inspection 
stations in the country, the Hoboken 
office handles about 90 percent of the 
plant material coming into this country. 
During the height of inspection and 
permit work, this organization numbers 
12 professional men, 11 persons in 
clerical work and six engineers who are 
responsible for the upkeep of the build- 
ing and equipment. In addition, the 
importers supply labor to expedite the 
work. 

The Hoboken Ellis Island has com- 
paratively little trouble with commer- 
cial importers, since they receive ap- 
propriate instructions when they apply 
for their permits, and also because they 
know what destruction can be wrought 
by an uncontrolled foreign insect or 








DEAR AUNT EMMA 


disease. They know the millions of dol- 
lars the Japanese beetle has cost farm- 
ers, home owners and nurserymen and 
the additional millions being spent in 
an effort to control San José scale, 
chestnut blight, Dutch elm disease, the 
gypsy moth and scores of other pests 
that arrived before the Permit and 
Inspection Service was established. 

The Plant Quarantine Branch, of 
which the Import and Permit Unit is 
an important part, has between 350 
and 450 inspectors and state collabor- 


AFRICAN VIOLET LEAVES 
IMPORTED EacH YEAR... 


ators engaged in the enforcement of 
foreign plant quarantines. They are 
stationed at all of the important sea, 
border and air ports and at post of- 
fices that receive foreign mail. Last 
year over 80,000 airplanes were ex- 
amined by inspectors, in addition to 
thousands of ships, trains, trucks and 
passenger vehicles. Such inspection, to 
guard against unauthorized entry of 
plants, includes examination of pas- 
senger luggage. Egg masses of insects 
and even live caterpillars have been 
found outside the fuselages of strato- 
liners when the planes have landed. 
Baggage must be examined for plants, 
fruits, nuts, flowers, seeds and soil. If 
they are found they must be confis- 
cated for inspection and quarantine. 

Potentially destructive foreign pests 
are more likely to arrive in cargo or 
baggage than in the holds of ships or 
compartments of planes. But the mails 
are the most productive source of what 
might be termed accidental introduc- 
tion, also of more frequent attempts 
to circumvent the law. 

Dear Aunt Emma, an ardent garden 
club worker and an earnest conserva- 
tionist, would not think of doing any- 
thing wrong. But on her last trip to 
England, perhaps she could not resist 
a lovely little rock garden plant. It was 
such a small plant with so little soil 
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(she reasoned) that it could not pos- 
sibly do any damage. Carefully wrapped 
in wax paper, as further protection (she 
said) it was placed inside an old beer 
stein she had fancied in one of the 
Chen packed in a carton, it was 
sent home by parcel But for- 
tunately it did not get by the watchful 
eye of the plant quarantine inspector 
at the post office, who diverted it to 
Hoboken for further examination. 

The plant dead when it ar- 
rived, but the egg filled cysts of the 
golden nematode discovered in the soil, 
Of all soil animals this micro- 
eelworm is cur- 
most because of its de- 
the difficulty of de- 
measures are ex- 


shops. 
post. 


was 


were not. 
scopic nematode or 
rently feared 
structiveness and 
tecting it. Control 
tremely expensive. 

Determining which foreign insects 
might be destructive in this country 
would require vast knowledge of na- 
ture’s complicated balances in all coun- 
tries. Wo would think for instance, 
that the Japanese beetle, of so little 
importance in its native land that it 
lacks a common name, would become 
a scourge in America. In the 40 years 
it arrived in a bit of soil around 
it has cost orchardists, home 
gardeners, farmers and nurserymen 
great sums of money, all due to its 
arrival without natural controls. 


since 
iris roots, 


Oriental Fruit Moth 


Sometimes the most innocent gesture 
carries great potential danger. The 
flowering cherries gracing the Tidal 
3asin in Washington were presented 
to the people of the United States as a 
token of friendship between Japan and 
America. That Oriental fruit moth 
larvae or worms imbedded in the twigs 
thus gained entrance to this country 
was coincidental, but that coincidence 
brought us a serious pest of peaches, 
the control of which about five 
every bushel of marketable 


adds 
cents to 
fruit. 

Today all plant importations must be 
inspected. The scientist’s tools 
are a hand lens and a microscope. If he 
cannot identify a trouble, he holds the 
shipment and refers a specimen to a 
specialist in the Washington office. 
[Treatment to kill insects or disease 
producing organisms is normally re- 
imports. The kind of 
with the plant. If 
they are fumigated 
with methyl bromide before being re- 
leased. Hot water at 110 to 120 de 
grees for various periods is an alterna- 
tive. Liquid insecticides may also be 
while some seeds are treated with 
a special coating containing a mer- 
curial dust as a protection against 
diszase spore invasion. 

The inspection house at 209 River 
Street has rooms fully equipped to give 


basic 


quired for all 
treatment varies 
plants can take it, 


used, 
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whatever kind of treatment is needed. 
There are tanks for hot water dipping, 
an electric oven for dry heat and cham- 
bers for vapor heat treatment. The last 
one mentioned may also be used as a 
dryer by circulating preheated dry air 
instead of vapor. Two autoclaves are 
available for steam sterilization, while 
some of the vacuum fumigation tanks 
are so arranged that steam may be in- 
jected to sterilize packing material un- 
der pressure. These tanks are some- 
times used to sterilize soil imported 
for religious sentimental 
reasons. 
\ll windows at 

are screened. Walls, 


purposes or 


209 River Street 
floor and ceiling 














th 
zdLIE 


7 NO ESCAPE- 
209 RIVER ST- 


~ 


where plant material is 
spected or handled are of tile and can 
be disinfected readily. The ceilings, 
screens and walls are sprayed periodi- 
cally. Insects that escape from imports 
will be knocked down when they light 
on the treated surfaces. 

Equally important is the excluding 
of plant diseases. As an example, several 
kinds of plants may carry a virus disease 
destructive to tobacco. Among them are 
the primulas. Before primulas can be 
brought in, arrangements must be made 
well in advance, so indexing can be 
arranged at the house. In- 
dexing means sprouting beans for use 
in tests to determine whether the prim- 
To make this test, 
rubbed 


5S 


stored, in- 


inspection 


ulas have a virus. 
the juice from a primula is 
on a young bean leaf on which pow- 
dered carborundum has been dusted. 
If the virus is present, the bean sprouts 
develop typical discolored spots in a 
few days. 

[his is only one of several ways in 
which disease is detected. Discolored 
areas on leaves or twigs reveal invading 
organisms. Malformation of a part of a 
plant may or may not be due to disease. 
Rot is indicated by heat in the pack- 
ing material. The very nature of plant 
diseases makes it hard to enforce plant 
quarantines. Bacteria and the spores of 
most fungi that spread diseases are so 
minute that they are invisible except 
under a microscope. Very few fungous 
diseases can be cured once they are 
established in living plants. 

Turn to page 430 





HARDY 


CYCLAMEN 


Neopolitanum 


BULBS 3 for ‘1.00 


Choice imported bulbs, size of large 
tulips. Sun or shad hardy 


le; very Plant 
now for beautiful pink blooms this fall— 
a couch of something delicately different 
in your garden 

SPECIAL! While they last: For $2, six 
cyclamen plus 3 Autumn flowering 
crocus. For each $1 worth ordered, please 
send 10¢ to help cover shipping. Or we 
will send C.O.D. Sorry, no shipments to 
Canada or Denver west. 


ROCKNOLL Nursery Dept. HO, Morrow, Ohio 











LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy low 
perennial. Plant dormant 
tubers now. 8 for $1.00; 50 
for $5.00. Illustrated Bulb 
Catalog ready. Visitors wel- 
come. 

PEARCE SEED COMPANY 

Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


Gorgeous PEONIES 


RIS * DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colorful Catalog 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 

“The Peony City” 
H-8, VAN WERT, OHIO 


Flowers 





Dept. 





TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work ot a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 











Address (hange! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 


HORTICULTURE 


Circulation Department 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Use Climbing Plants Thoughtfully 


To Frame Vistas e To Screen Unsightly Views e To Create Privacy 
Enjoy Them for Their Flowers, Foliage and Fruits 


ow TO USE climbing plants in 
the most effective way is easier 
for some home gardeners than 
others. Where there are walls that need 
softening, trellises that require embel- 
lishment or fences to be camouflaged, 
the problem is simple. Steep banks and 
inaccessible areas likewise may be cov- 
ered effectively with vines of various 
kinds. Cedar posts used for accents, old 
stumps and large, bare wall surfaces 
suggest possible settings. Vines are ideal 
for framing vistas, softening architec 
tural features and screening unsightly 
views. 

It is important to select the right 
plant for the right location, since some 
are rampant growers, requiring ample 
space, while others are restrained in 
their habit and produce flowers that are 
best enjoyed at close range. The amount 
of care that a vine will require to keep 
it within bounds or to keep it flower- 
ing freely and growing vigorously is 
another factor to consider. 

Often in the rush of spring garden- 
ing activities, we overlook places where 
climbing plants are needed to complete 
a garden picture. At this time of year 
there is an opportunity to study your 
home grounds carefully, because many 
vines can be planted in the fall and 
thus become well established before 
winter sets in. 


The Right Location 

When wisteria is in full flower, in 
late spring, its breathtaking beauty is 
so appealing that most gardeners prom- 
ise themselves that they will plant a 
wisteria as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself. However, it is important 
that the proper setting be chosen. Wis- 
teria, a rampant grower, sometimes pro- 
duces an abundance of foliage at the 
expense of flowers. Then, too, this 
permanent woody vine needs solid sup- 
port on which to climb. 

The most familiar kind is the Chinese 
wisteria (Wisteria sinensis) illustrated 
opposite. Its flowers, which appear be- 
fore the leaves, may be lavender or 
white. Japanese wisteria (W. flori- 
bunda), on the other hand, is noted 
for its much longer flower clusters 
which usually appear as the foliage is 
developing. Often some of the beauty 
of these showy, long clusters is con- 
cealed, but this condition can be over- 
come by skillful pruning. In fact, few 
climbing plants can stand as severe 
pruning as the wisterias. 
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Surprisingly enough, few home gar- 
deners in search of a white flowering 
vine ever think of the climbing hydran- 
gea (Hydrangea petiolaris) which 
clings by aerial roots. To be sure, it is 
slow growing until it becomes estab- 
lished, but few vines are better suited 
to brick or stone surfaces than this 
attractive climbing plant. You can use 
it in sun or shade, and after the white 
panicles of bloom fall at the approach 
of summer, the glossy green foliage 
provides you rich texture throughout 
the season. 


summer color, consider the 
showy trumpet vine (Campsis_radi- 
cans), with its long clusters of rich 
vermilion flowers, which are particu- 
larly appealing to humming birds. It 
also clings to surfaces by means of 
aerial roots and looks well on fences 
and trellises, or it can be used to adorn 
an arbor. 


For 


Where a rampant and _ vigorous 
grower is needed for camouflage effects, 
few climbers can surpass the Chinese 
or silver fleece vine (Polygonum au- 
berti). The plants bloom from late 
summer to frost and it grows with 
amazing rapidity. The Jacy white pani- 
cles are particularly decorative. Since 
bloom is produced on new wood, the 
plants can be cut back severely each 
spring without doing any harm. 


As its name suggests, the ever-bloom- 
ing honeysuckle (Lonicera heckrotti) 
with its carmine-yellow flowers, is an 
ideal subject for porches, trellises and 
pergolas where continuous color effects 
are desired. The fact that it flowers 
from early summer until frost is one 
of the chief reasons for recommending 
it. The plants are easy to keep within 
bounds and have a softening effect on 
architectural features that is particular- 
ly appealing, without in any way de- 
tracting from the surfaces which they 
are embellishing. 

For variety in color and form, the 
many kinds of clematis, both the spe- 
cies and hybrids, offer gardeners un- 
limited possibilities. Some are easier to 
grow than others, and it should be re- 
membered that they prefer a sweet soil. 

Flowers vary from tiny blooms and 
clusters, like the sweet autumn cle- 
matis (Clematis paniculata), to large, 
star-shaped flowers, such as the hybrid, 
The President, illustrated opposite. In 
this versatile group of plants you can 
find rank growing kinds like pink 
anemone clematis (C. montana rubens), 
illustrated opposite, which may reach 
20 feet or more, or the more restrained 
pillar types such as the hybrids of 
Ningpo clematis (C. lanuginosa), a 
group which includes many of the 
showy hybrids so much admired wher- 
ever they are grown. 


Plant with a Purpose 

Many of these hybrids are effective 
when trained on cedar posts as accents 
in perennial or shrub borders or used 
in pairs where formal effects are de- 
sired. Since many of the clematis bloom 
when roses are at their height, they 
make ideal companions. 

In addition to their superb flowers, 
which are ideal for cutting and use in 
arrangements, the various kinds of cle- 
matis produce distinctive, fluffy seed 
peds, which are in great demand for 
winter bouquets. 

Actually, there are many more out- 
standing climbing plants which fit well 
in home gardens. Getting acquainted 
with them is part of the fun of garden- 
ing. Since few gardens can accommo- 
date a large collection of climbing 
plants, considerable thought must be 
given when selecting those you are 
planning to grow. Choose your vines 
with care, as well as the places where 
you plant them. Use them as you 
would draperies indoors. 


HORTICULTURE 








Clematis montana rubens, introduced by Ernest H. Wilson, blooms in May and June 





Clematis The President, noted for its rich color Chinese wisteria provides graceful festoons of bloom 
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Pink selections of Olympic hybrids are rich in fuchsia-pink tones when grown in cool, moist climates. 





Heart's Desire strain vary from white to yellow-orange 








Hybrid Liles to Brighten 


Your Summer Garden 


Golden Clarion strain—the true Aurelian trumpet lilies 


Lhe Beginner with Lilies 


Raymond B. Crawford, Hamburg, New York 


OR CENTURIES lilies have had 

strong appeal for gardeners, 

painters, sculptors and poets and the 
reasons are to understand. Their 
broad range of color and form have 
made them one of the most striking 
attractive groups of flowers. All 
except blue are to be found 
among the numerous hybrids and 
species. They vary in form from 
superbly-chisled trumpets to pleasing 
bowl-shaped types, and there are re- 
flexed kinds, such as the turk’s cap. 
Likewise, they range in size from 
dainty blooms an inch or so in diam- 
eter to huge flowers on stems eight 
to ten feet tall. In addition, many 
lilies have an especially pleasing fra- 


easy 


and 
colors 


grance. 

Why, then, you may ask, have not 
lilies achieved the wide popularity of 
roses, iris and a host of other flowers? 
The answer is that many of the species 
have proven difficult to grow. Ob- 
viously, they have resented being lifted 
and transported to climatic and _ soil 
conditions which differed from their 
natural habitat. Consequently, many 
gardeners have struggled with lilies 
only to find that they sulk and soon 


disappear. 
The Disease Problem 


subject to 
and _ basal 


Others have been two 


serious diseases, virus rot, 
which have discouraged the lily and 
also the grower, or perhaps I should 
say, the would-be grower. Although 
some species have been blessed with a 
resistance to disease and possess the 
ability to grow anywhere, they have, 
in general, borne flowers in shades of 
orange—a color which does not al- 
ways blend well with other flowers in 
the garden. 

These factors challenged those who 
loved lilies and wanted to see them 
grown and enjoyed by everyone. Al- 
though nature had not combined the 
qualities of the lily as man would have 
them, nevertheless the individual qual- 
ities were present. These were—color, 
form of flower, form of plant, varia- 
tion in height, fragrance, resistance to 
disease and ability to grow under any 
conditions. 

All that remained was to re-combine 
these characteristics to produce the 
ideal lily with the desired color, form 
and size which possess the ability to 
grow anywhere. Quite an order, you 
say, but the challenge to the lily en- 
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thusiast was great. As a result, there 
are many promising lilies on the mar- 
ket today and more are appearing every 
year. 

The hybridists have not produced 
the ideal lily yet and probably never 
will, but enough progress has been 
made so that even the rankest amateur 
need no longer deny himself the en- 
joyment of beautiful lilies in his 
garden. 

The best time of the year to plant 
lilies is in the late fall after they have 
reached their full growth for the sea- 
son and have become somewhat dor- 
mant. Because lilies never become com- 
pletely dormant as tulips do, they must 
never be allowed to dry out. The bulbs 
usually come packed in damp _ peat 
moss in polyethylene bags and should 
be planted as soon as possible. The 
only exceptions to the fall planting are 
the madonna lilies which should be 
planted in August and the meadow 
lily CL. canadense) which is best trans- 
planted after blooming or about the 
middle of July, if available. Bulbs are 
planted so that the tops are four to 
six inches under the surface, except for 
the madonna and the testaceum lilies 
which should be set only two inches 
deep. 

Most lilies do best in full sunlight. 
If planted in partial shade, they always 
lean toward the light and the stems 
tend to be weak. However, L. canadense 
is often found growing wild in light 
woods. 


Drainage Is Vital 

For best results with lilies, the soil 
should be well-drained and for the 
difficult ones, good drainage is a must. 
Light, sandy soil is best suited to them, 
but most of the lilies mentioned above 
will grow in almost any type of soil. 
In addition, most lilies tolerate a wide 
variation in acidity or soil pH. In other 
words any ordinary good garden soil 
is satisfactory. Two applications per 
year of three pounds of a 10-10-10 
fertilizer per 100 square feet will keep 
them growing well. One application 
should be made in early spring and 
the second in the middle of July. 

Lilies seem to like a cool soil 
respond well to mulching. Any type of 
mulch is satisfactory but my favorite is 
sawdust, the coarse variety which 
comes from the saws used for sawing 
logs into boards. Since sawdust con- 
tains no nitrogen, it must be supplied 


and 


or the bacteria will take up nitrogen 
from the soil and rob the lilies. I have 
found that one small handful of am- 
monium nitrate per bushel of sawdust 
is sufficient. One of the best things 
about such a mulch is that it keeps 
the weeds down. 

There are not many insects that 
trouble lilies, aphids being the only 
common ones. These may be controlled 
easily with malathion or lindane. Leaf 
hoppers, which sometimes attack the 
buds before they open, are controlled 
with malathion or DDT. Occasionally 
a borer gets into a stem in early sum- 
mer near the ground and the stem 
then breaks. Borers should be crushed 
when found. A thorough clean-up pro- 
gram in the fall will also help to keep 
them to a minimum. 

The control of diseases is a much 
more difficult matter. It is impossible 
to do anything about virus disease once 
it affects a lily. All the easily susceptible 
lilies should be planted where they 
are isolated from all other lilies and 
also from tulips, since the same virus 
diseases infect both lilies and tulips. 
Most of the varieties discussed above 
are either immune to virus or are not 
affected by it, but the latter may carry 
virus to susceptible varieties. Virus is 
carried only by aphids so strict control 
of them will prevent spread of virus. 


Basal Rot 

Basal rot is a disease which causes 
the roots to rot off at the base of the 
bulbs. No sure cure is known but it 
is hoped that a fungicide will be found 
which will eradicate rot. The organ- 
ism remains in the soil for some time 
after the bulb is destroyed, so a new 
bulb should not be planted where the 
rot has been present. When a bulb 
becomes infected, the leaves will sud- 
denly turn yellow and drop off. This 
happens much too frequently with L. 
auratum and L. speciosum. The plant 
may come up the following year but 
it very seldom blooms again. 

Botrytis is a fungus disease which 
attacks the leaves, being most severe 
on madonna lilies, many times destroy- 
ing the leaves before the plant finishes 
blooming. This seldom infects the bulb 
and may be controlled by spraving 
every ten days to two weeks with Bor- 
deaux Mixture. 

One word of caution, use your lilies 
for cut flowers if you wish—but never 

Turn to page 429 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Gladiolus Show 


August 16 — 2-9 P.M. 
August 17 — 10 A.M.-9 P.M. 
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Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 


August 21 — 2-6 P.M. 
August 22 — 1-6 P.M. 








Single $4.00 


MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Room 206 ° Old City Hall 
715 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Woodward 342252 


The Department of Parks and Recreation 
of the City of Detroit, Mr. John J. Con- 
sidine, Superintendent, has embellished the 
grounds of Old City Hall with a large floral 
clock. 


It’s Time to Join the 
Horticultural Society! 


NOTICE OF FALL MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY 


Sunday, Sept. 15, Il a.m. 


at the Detroit Zoological Park as guests of 
the Zoological Park Commission. Train Ride, 
Refreshments and Conducted Trail Tour 
under supervision of Mr. Frank G. McInnis 
Director, Master Landscape Architect. 
Your card of admission, one or more new 
members. Stay and see the animals later if 
you wish, 
Mrs. Lioyp L. Hucnes 
E xeculive Sei retary 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS 
Dual (Man and V ife) $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00 
Commercial and Life on application 








SOCIETIES 


World Orchid Conference 


An interesting and varied program has 
been planned for amateur, hobbyist and 
professional orchid lovers when the Sec- 
ond World Orchid Conference will be held 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, Sept. 19-23. The 
conference is jointly sponsored by the 
University of Hawaii, The American Or- 
chid Society, Inc. and the Hawaiian Or- 
chid Society, Inc. A comprehensive, edu- 
cational program is planned as well as 
tours of the island's outstanding gardens, 
orchid nurseries and other points of inter- 
est. Thousands of Hawaiian grown orchids 
in addition to cut blooms from America 


and other countries will be exhibited at 
the orchid show. There will be new den- 
drobium species from Singapore and Thai- 
land, choice orchids from the Philippines 
and East Indies and cattleyas from South 
and Central America. All exhibits will be 
staged to make the orchids appear to be 
growing in their natural settings. Display 
techniques in themselves will be of special 
interest. Renowned authorities on or 
chid culture will speak at the various 
conference sessions. Nearly 40 silver 
trophies will be awarded. For further in- 
formation, write:.Gordon Dillon, Botani- 
cal Museum of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 





Mr. Georce W. Crark, President 


Horticultural Services 

On July 1, Miss Margaret Mary 
Porter of Bala-Cynwyd, a_ recent 
graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, assumed the position of Hor- 
ticulturist with the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society. She is now 
available, to our members, for hor- 
ticultural consultation; will answer 
questions received by mail or phone 
—will, for a small fee, visit homes 
and advise on landscape design and 
planting. 

During the interim between Miss 
Phillips’ resignation and Miss Por- 
ter’s arrival our members were very 
graciously advised about their horti- 
cultural problems by Mr. Roy J. 
Kersey who voluntarily gave us his 
services. Mr. Kersey has his own 
radio and television garden programs 
on Saturday mornings. 


Field Lecture Service 

Garden clubs, community groups, 
church and service organizations and 
all others; avail yourselves of our 
Field Lecture Service. Excellent 
speakers are available for a small 
fee. Consult the staff of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society for 
further information. 


Exhibitions 
Monday September 23, 9 A.m.—6 P.M. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mrs. E. Pace ALLInson, Secretary 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN STYER, Treasurer 


Tuesday September 24, 9 Aa.m.—3 
p.M. in the Society Rooms, for the first 
of our fall events there will be an 
exhibition which will include flower 
arrangements _ by several garden 
clubs in and around Philadelphia. 
Mr. Charles Becker, Jr. of Haverford 
will exhibit annuals, perennials and 
vegetables; and specimens of trees 
and shrubs will be shown by the 
Scott Foundation of Swarthmore. 
Further details will appear in the 
September issue. 


Library Notes 
New books recently received by 

the library include: 

American Rose Annual for 1957 
Published by American Rose So- 
ciety. 

Studio Book of Flowers and Flower 
Arrangements. A Complete and 
Fully Illustrated Guide With 55 
Color Plates. 

The Magic World of Flower Arrang- 
ing by Myra J. Brooks with Mary 
Alice & John P. Roche. 

Stepping Stones to Japanese Floral 
Art by Rachel E. Carr. 

Flower Show Themes and Classes 
by Dorothy Biddle. 

The Complete Book of Greenhouse 
Gardening by Henry and Rebecca 
Northen. 
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Arthur Hoyt Scott Garden and 
Horticultural Award 


Arno H. Nehrling, Executive Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, was the recipient of the Arthur Hoyt 
Scott Garden and Horticultural Award at 
the recent Commencement exercises at 
Swarthmore College. This award, which 
consists of a Gold Medal and a prize of 
$1,000 in memory of Arthur Hoyt Scott, 
is given to an individual or an organiza- 
tion having made a creative contribution 
to horticulture. 


Arno H. Nehrling 


The following citation was read by 
Dr. Courtney Smith, President of Swarth- 
more. 

“Arno H. Nehrling, son of a distin- 
guished botanist and horticulturist, you 
have devoted your lifetime to the service 
of American horticulture. At one time 
professor of horticulture and floriculture 
at the University of Illinois, at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and at Cor- 
nell University, you have combined 
learning with the practical wisdom gained 
from lengthy experience in the wholesale 
and retail florist industry. You have given 
generously of your time in serving many 
horticultural organizations as administra- 
tor, officer, editor, and author. You have 
served as Vice-President of the American 
Horticultural Council, President of the 
Society of American Florists, President 
of the National Flower Show Committee, 
President of the Chrysanthemum Society 
of America and President of the North 
American Lily Society. You have aided 
many other civic and amateur horticul- 
tural groups. But above all, you have 
served The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society for the past twenty-four years, in 
various capacities, as Executive Secretary 
and Director of Publications and Exhi- 
bitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, which by your efforts you have 
raised to one of the largest and most in- 
fluential horticultural organizations in this 
country”. 
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Exhibition of Children’s Gardens 
The Exhibition of the Products of 


Children’s Gardens, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
with the Massachusetts Department 
of Agriculture cooperating, will be 
held Aug. 21, 2-6 p.m. and Aug. 22, 
1-6 p.m. at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
This is an annual event held to en- 
courage the children of greater Bos- 
ton in the art of gardening. The 
committee in charge includes Mrs. 
toger S. Warner, Mrs. Henry D. 
Tudor and Henry G. Wendler. 











COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 8-13. Matewan, W. Va. Magnolia 
Fair, Matewan. 

Aug. 9-10. Portland, Oregon. 
Flower Show, Oregon Fuchsia 
Meier & Frank Co., tenth floor 
torium, 621 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

Aug. 9-11. Marblehead, Mass. Show, 
“Floral Reflections of Arts & Antiques”, 
Marblehead Historical Soc. & The Ar- 
rangers of Marblehead, Lee Mansion. 

Aug. 10-11. Newport, R. I. Flower Show, 
Newport Horticultural Soc., Aquidneck 
Park. 

Aug. 12-16. Blacksburg, Va. Garden Lov- 
er’s Short Course, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Aug. 13-15. Blacksburg, Va. Flower Show 
Judging School, Course II, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 

15. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Show, 

Horticultural Soc., 


Annual 
Soc., 
Audi- 


Aug. 
Worcester County 
30 Elm St. 

Aug. 16-18. South Hamilton, Mass. An- 
nual Flower Show, North Shore Hor- 
ticultural Soc., in cooperation with the 
Northeastern District of the Garden 
Club Federation of Mass., Hamilton- 
Wenham Community House. 

Aug. 16-17. Boston. Gladiolus Show, N.E. 
Gladiolus Soc. and Mass. Hort. Soc., 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 

Aug. 21-22. Boston. Exhibition of Prod- 
ucts of Children’s Gardens, Mass. Hor- 
ticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 5. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia Show, 
Worcester County Horticultural Soc., 
30 Elm St. 

Sept. 5-6. Mansfield, Ohio. Meeting, Amer- 
ican Iris Soc., of Region 6, Kingwood 
Center, 900 Park Ave. West. 

Sept. 10-11. Mansfield, Ohio. Flower 
Show, Linnaeus Garden Club of 
Mansfield, Kingwood Center, 900 Park 
Ave. West. 

Sept. 19-23. Honolulu, Hawaii. Second 
World Orchid Conference and Show, 
American Orchid Soc., University of 
Hawaii and Hawaiian Orchid Soc. Inc., 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


A (Cordial Invitation 
Is Extended 
You 
To Join 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Free Subscription to 


HORTICULTURE 
*. 


Free Tickets to 
Flower Shows 
Garden Visits 
Lectures 


» 
Circulating Library 
oe 


Membership Fee: $5.00 
Life Membership: $100.00 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-8352 


Michigan Horticultural Society 
Awards 


At the 25th annual meeting of the so- 
ciety, on May 25th, at beautiful Grosse 
Pointe War Memorial, several awards and 
citations were given. The Minnie-Robin- 
son Medal, given each year for a typi- 
cally Michigan garden, was presented to 
Mr. Charles Bochler, who, until his recent 
retirement, was landscape architect for 
the State Parks in the Conservation de- 
partment. He has done much, if not more 
than any other, to preserve Michigan's 
native gardens—the State Parks. 

The Esther Longyear Murphy Medal, 
for outstanding achievements in and con- 
tributions to the science and art of 
horticulture, was awarded to Mrs. Marion 
L. Hughes, who was one of the founders 
of the Society, 25 years ago. She has 
worked unremittingly as a committee 
chairman and as a trustee and now as ex- 
ecutive secretary, of the Society. Over 
the years she has been a most effective 
organizer and with her guidance and en- 
thusiasm, garden culture, garden lore and 
horticulture in Michigan have been much 
richer. 


New England Gladiolus Show 


The 38th Annual Gladiolus Exhibition 
of the New England Gladiolus Society, 
held in cooperation with the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture, will 
be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
August 16, 2 to 9 P. M., and August 
17, 10 to 9 P. M. 
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‘SENSATIONAL 


Weriou STRAIN 
BLUE GRASS 


Most Economical You 
Can Grow 


Merion Strain Kentucky Blue is the 
better lawn turf you have been 
reading about. It was developed 
by the U. S. Golf Association. 
Available in 
STRAIGHT MERION BLUE 
and MERION FORMULA 

GOES 3 TIMES AS FAR 
Resists Disease and Crab Grass 
August 15th to October 15th is the 
best time to sow. 

Other Vaughan's Lawn Grasses— 
Merion Formula, Private Estate, 
Parks, Columbian, Dense Shade and 
Excel. 


USE VAUGHAN’S SODAR TO CONTROL 
CRAB GRASS 


Seeds and Sodar Available at Many Supply 
Stores or Write Us Direct 


CJaughan's Seed Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
24 Vesey Street New York 7, N. ¥ 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 
DAFFODIL CATALOG 


For the best in Daffodiis for garden, cutting, exhibition, 
or hybridizing, read our catalog listing about 400 varieties 
and giving much pertinent information as to blooming 
time, height, color, and many other features of interest to 
Daffodil Fanciers. Send 25¢ for this color catalog, or ask 
for free price list. Jtscounts te 


GRANT E. MITSCH, BOX H, DAFFODIL HAVEN, CANBY, ORE 


. DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
Send for America’s finest 

full-color catalog — it's 


yours— it's PREE, 


Dell Gardens 


Spring 12 Texas 


on early ore 





. GROWERS OF 
°, ‘ THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 
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HYPONCX 


on SLANT FOOD 
ett pil, Sand 


MPLETE 


Simply dissolve ond water all your house 
plants, garden flowers, vegetables, shrubs 


Sparklers of Springtime 
Continued from page 415 


dividing, if the flowers become small, 
but they have been known to grow 
well for many years without dividing. 
To prolong the time the bulbs can 
grow without being divided, plant 
them not closer than 18-24 inches 
apart. Each bulb eventually develops 
into a cluster of bulbs in a few years, 
and at this spacing they will have 
enough room. 

The most spectacular daffodils are 
in the first three divisions—trumpet, 
large-cupped and  small-cupped. Of 
these the trumpets are the most com- 
monly seen. Several older, inexpensive 
varieties are not grown nearly so much 
as their high quality merits. While the 
newer varieties are somewhat more ex- 
pensive, their price is small compared 
to their beauty. Some of the older out- 
standing trumpets are Aerolite, Un- 
surpassable, Golden Harvest (Call three 
yellow); Beersheba and Mount Hood 
(white); and the lovely Queen of Bi- 
colors which has a glistening white 
perianth and canary trumpet. Newer 
and more choice trumpets are Brough- 
shane, a broad, wonderful white; the 
golden Dutch Master; Limone with its 
primrose yellow perianth and darker 
trumpet which is creamy white on the 
inside; Preamble, a clean bicolor with 
a flat white perianth and brilliant yel- 
low trumpet, and Spitzbergen which is 
impressive with its ivory white peri- 
anth and a trumpet of pale primrose. 


Large-cupped Hybrids 

Probably the most spectacular daf- 
fodils are in the large-cupped division 
because the color contrasts between 
cup and perianth are more striking in 
this group. In the garden they often 
are more satisfactory than the trumpets 
because the large-cupped sorts stand 
up better and hold the flowers at a 
more upright angle. For this reason 
they have a more sprightly appearance. 
Of the older large-cupped daffodils, a 
few of the outstanding varieties are 
Aranjuez having a clear yellow peri- 
anth, broad deep orange-red cup; 
Carlton, an immense _ long-stemmed 
clear yellow; Dunkeld—yellow _ peri- 
anth, orange-scarlet cup; Fortune— 
lemon with a coppery red cup; Mary 
Roozen—deep yellow perianth, glow- 
ing orange cup. 

Of the large-cupped bicolors, Dick 
Wellband is one of the best with a 
white perianth and broad flame-col- 
ored cup. Flower Record has a pure 
white perianth and orange cup and 
gets its name from its extremely free- 
flowering habit. Here are some out- 
standing and inexpensive varieties: 
Gertie Millar—white perianth, creamy- 


John Evel; giant of 
creamy white with a heavily frilled 
apricot-orange cup; Selma Lageroff— 
pure white perianth, wide orange cup; 
Tunis—a vigorous grower with a 
milky-white perianth and cup, edged 
in coppery-gold. Some of the newer 
large-cupped_ varieties of unusual 
beauty are Alicante, Bartizan, Binkie, 
Bithynia, Brunswick, Crocus, Duke of 
Windsor, Festivity, Green Island, 
Greeting, High Life, Lebanon, Refresh- 
ment and Sweet Talk. 

In the small-cupped division, too, 
there are many noteworthy daffodils 
for garden use. Among the older vari- 
eties are the following: Firetail—large, 
creamy white perianth and _ brilliant 
scarlet cup; Lady Kesteven—unusual 
pure white perianth, cherry-red cup 
and La Riante—pure white perianth, 
crimson cup. Polar Ice is an exquisite, 
cool white narcissus with a tiny crown 
and a touch of green in its center. 
Ballycastle, Chunking, Chinese White, 
Jezebel and St. Louis are outstanding 
newer varieties in this division. 

Of the doubles, Texas is one of the 
loveliest with its primrose petals inter- 
spersed with shorter petals of brilliant 
red-orange. Daphne is a large pure 
white double which is very fragrant. 
Mary Copeland has cream-white petals 
which are interspersed with shorter 
petals of lemon. 


white cup; 


Pink Daffodils 


While the pink daffodils fall into 
the large-cupped division, they still are 
so much a novelty as to need attention 
in themselves. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, 
the oldest of the pinks, is the most 
famous. Its perianth is ivory and the 
cup is long and slender, opening apri 
cot and turning shell-pink as it ma- 
tures. This daffodil has given rise to a 
whole flock of delicately-colored off- 
spring; Pink Select, Lady Bird, Pink 
Diamond, Pink Lace, Pink Isle and 
Pink Glory which is one of the loveli- 
est of the group. 

Of the remaining daffodil types, 
many are as precious as fine gems. The 
exquisite triandrus narcissus Moon 
shine and Thalia; cyclamineus narcis 
sus Beryl and Peeping Tom whose form 
suggests shooting stars. Trevithian is an 
extremely dainty jonquilla hybrid of 
lemon-yellow with heavy fragrance. In 
the tazetta group, having several flow- 
ers on each stem, clean-eyed Geranium 
is unforgettable. Double Cheerfulness 
has flowers as precious as pearls. 

No matter how much you spend on 
daffodil bulbs, you are still getting a 
bargain not only in beauty but in their 
sturdiness which keeps them growing 
year after year with a minimum of 
care. What else can you plant that will 
produce so much for so little, for so 
long? 
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Build a New Lawn 


Continued from page 407 
doormat, or an inverted broom-rake, 
lightly over the area. Rolling with a 
light roller can then firm the soil, re- 
storing capillarity without undoing the 
benefits of cultivation. 

Most of the hard work is now com- 
pleted, except conditions for 
seed sprouting and seedling survival. 
This becomes largely a question of hu- 
midity and temperature. The season 
pretty well handles the latter, but the 
lawn maker must provide his own hu- 
midity insurance. One way is to shower 
the seeded lawn lightly frequently, fol- 
lowing an initial soaking. That is just 
enough water to keep the surface moist, 
but not enough to run off and wash 
seed with soil. 

But a surer way is to mulch. There 
will still be need for sprinkling, but 
not as frequently. And mulch guards 
against soil wash, seed loss, from rain 
as well as sprinkling, and makes un- 
necessary the employment of nurse 
grasses. Nurse grasses are those quick- 
sprouting temporary species sometimes 
included to hold soil until permanent 
grass takes over. The lawn looks greener 
quicker, but inevitably the nurse 
grasses usurp space and fertility better 
devoted to the permanent grass. 

Mulch can be most any inexpensive 
are clean 


proper 


loose material. Favorites 
straw, grass clippings, or soaked sphag- 
num moss. Sometimes a loosely woven 


netting is purchased, or locally avail- 


Write 





FLOWER 
BOOK 


illustrated 
tulips, 
Window gar 
eds and bulbs 


i 


today for free 
Autumn”, featuring daffodils, 
etc.; perennial seed and plants; 


and plants; Lilies 


den seed 


Send postcard for your copy toda 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Greenwood 78, S$. C 











ARE YOU 
CLEMATIS-CONSCIOUS? 


Every year thousands more Ameri- 
cans are becomng acquainted 
with these hardy, large-flowering 
perennial vines. You too will love 
them. 

For adding enchanting beauty to 
your porch, wall, fence, trellis, or 
as a background for other flowers 
and plants, Clematis is strikingly 
effective; produces large blooms 
from June through September, with 
a minimum of care. 


SPECIAL ro-HorticuLtuRE READERS 
= healthy vines, one each of red, white, 
and blue flowering named varieties 
will be mailed to you at best planting 
time for your area this fall, 
for only $5.38 
postpaid 
Order Today! FREE Color Catalog 
Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 
JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, INC. 
FAIRPORT 5, NEW YORK 
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able by-products can be utilized Cto- 
bacco stems, pine needles, chopped 
brush, ground corncobs, even gravel or 
screened cinders ). 

The mulch must be loose enough 
and thin enough to allow grass seed- 
lings to emerge. Its purpose is merely 
to check rapid drying, protecting the 
seeded soil against wind, hot sun and 
raindrop pounding. ‘nterlaced straws 
to a few straw der ., or one-eighth 
inch of sphagnum, would be adequate. 
Mulches are best left to decay, con- 
tributing humus. They will soon be 
obscured by thriving seedlings. 


Worth Waiting For 


If conditions are right—warm days 
and moist seedbed—even the fine per- 
manent grasses will peep through the 
mulch in a week or ten days. But be 
patient. Even if autumn drought cou- 
pled with low sprinkling capacity stalls 
sprouting, good grass is worth waiting 
for. 

Need for constant moisture may 
mean twice daily sprinkling in the be- 
ginning, tapering off to weekly or 
longer intervals as young grass extends 
its root system, and autumn weather 
advances. Be certain of irrigation ca- 
pacity; once sprouted, seedlings are 
quite vulnerable to drought. Sprinklers 
that apply a gentle spray, no faster 
than the soil absorbs the water, are 
preferable. Those adjusting to part cir- 
cle application can be stationed at the 
edge of the new lawn, avoiding track- 
ing of soft soil. 


Mow When Dry 


When two to three inches tall, the 
new turf should be mowed. Let the 
soil dry enough so that the mower 
wheels don’t track. A one-and one-half 
to two inch high cut is satisfactory. 

With a couple of mowings behind it, 
a light-rate feeding may be opportune 
for the new lawn—five or 10 pounds 
of a good lawn fertilizer. The grass is 
then old enough to withstand weed 
chemicals also. Weather remaining 
warm (occasional 60° days), 2,4-D 
treatment should hex winter weeds 
such as cresses, or the beginnings of 
chickweed, dandelions and others. Fol- 
low package directions exactly, lest 
overzealous application injure young 
grass. 

An autumn start well-timed and 
tended should produce flourishing turf 
before freeze-up. Even through winter, 
during warm spells, there will be some 
growth. Ready to obey the magic urge 
of spring with a rampant surge of ex- 
pansion, the autumn-seeded lawn will 
be a tremendous jump ahead of any- 
thing that can be started then, and far 
less prey to next summer’s troubles. 





























































































































PROTECT 
your privacy and property 
Visit one of our 3 spacious display grounds 
or write or phone for free 12 page Fence 


Catalog, containing 50 pictures of Wal- 
pole Fences in use. Prices included. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences © small buildings © rustic furniture 
WALPOLE, MASS, * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 
WILMINGTON, MASS. « 234 LOWELL ST. 
(RTE. 129) Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
395 SHAKER RD. © Tel. LAUREL 5-3349 


GIANT PANSTES | 


Add gaiety and charm to your Ne 
2 


garden with Pitzonka’s Giant Pan 
sies. Massive blooms actually 3 to 4 ~ 


diameter boast a_ rich, / (/2 
Ar 
Ve Y 








inches in 
velvet -like 
brilliant colors 
Mixture is for 
cutting purposes =f 
Piant NOW for epring color “ 5 
Satisfaction guaranteed! a, 
Since \O 

Pitzonka's Cut-Flower Pansy Mixture \ 
50 plants..... only $3.90 postpaid 
100 plants......only $6.55 postpaid 

Color Catalog Free 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 


BOX 387, BRISTOL, Pa. 


texture and unusually 
This Cut-Flower 
both bedding and 





You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Membership dues: $2.00 each year 
Includes GOURD BULLETIN, Pub 
Seeds 25 cents pkt.. Bull. 25 cents, 35 cents 
Blueprint of trellis for gourds 35 cents 
Books: Gourds of S. E Speck 
Gourd Growers of South Seas Dodge 


3 /imes a year 


Indians — 


Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST— 





EARLE DILATUSH —Robbinsville 3,N. J. 
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HORTICULTURE’S GREEN THUMB DEPARTMENT 





CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 
16°. discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
Yearly Contract Rate On Request 
Closing date 45 days previous to cover date 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send for free 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, Dept. HC5, Lin- 
wood, New Jersey . 
“TOP OF THE CROP” AFRICAN VIOLETS. Many heavily 
ruffled varieties including double pinks. Stamp for list. AMY 
ALCORN, 210 South Rhode Island; Mason City, lowa. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. Salem Joy Princess — Ruffled purple 
flowers over DuPont girl foliage. $3.00 each. Free List. Some 
outstanding originations. OPPEN’S GREENHOUSES, 4330 
Auburn Road, Salem, Oregon. 


AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves. Unbelievable low 
prices. FREE Listings. EASTERBROOK, Butier, Ohio 


AZALEAS 

















IRIS — DAYLILIES 








AZALEAS, HYBRID RHODODENDRON AND HOLLY. 
For the very best send for your FREE catalog. TEN OAKS 
NURSERY, Clarksville, Maryland. 


BEGONIAS 


HIEMALIS HYBRIDS now ready; winter-flowering red, pink, 
white; $2.50 each or 3 — $6.00, LOGEE’S GREENHOUSES, 


Danielson, Conn 











BULBS 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. 


iris, and crocus. Gloucester daffodil mixture $5.75 per peck, 
$21.00 per bushel. 10°), extra west of Mississipy Free folder. 
RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER I ARM, Nuttall Virgini a 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalog offering hundreds of vari- 
eties of Tulips, Daffodils, Hyac inths, Crocuses, Amaryllis, etc. 
will be sent on request. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. VAN 
DEURSEN, SASSENHEIM, HOLI L AND. 


TULIPS, NARCISSUS, HYACINTHS, PEONIES, etc. State 
inspected. Finest quality, low cost. List free. J. A. DRESS- 
MAN, R. 5, Covington, Ky. 


DAFFODILS 
ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW FROM GEORGE HEATH, 


the oldest and most reliable grower of the best for SHOW, 
GARDEN and NATURALIZING. Catalogue on request. 
THE DAFFODIL MART, Nuttall, Gloucester, Va 


DAYLILIES 
DR. BRANCH FALL SPECIAL. Yellows: Pinard, Presto, 
‘Texas Stars. Pinks: Gay Rosita, Rosebud, Pink Blush. Reds 
Hullabaloo, Dinger, Zingy. Select 4, all different, $10. DILL 
GARDENS, 4730 Heege Ave., AFFTON (St. Louis 23) Mis- 
souri. 
DR. STOUT’S HYBRID DAYLILIES. 84 pioneer and distinct 
daylily introductions during almost forty years of scientific 
breeding and critical evaluation by Dr. A. B. Stout at the New 
York Botanical Gardens. The story, the descriptive list and 
announcements of future Stout introductions in future years 
for 25¢. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 
QUALITY PLANTS. Colonial Dame, Naranja, Howdy, Black 
Magic, Windsor Tan, Potentate, Griselle, Pink Spode, Ivory 
Chalice, Painted Lady, Lady Fair, Tamara, Ming, Fond 
Caress, Easter Morn — above 6 for $3.50. Or 12 different day- 
lilies, our choice, $2.00. Free Catalog. TOM CRAIG, Rt. 4 
Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 
EVERGREENS 
EVERGREENS, AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS in baby 


sizes. Ornamental shrubs, trees, hollies. Send for free Fall 
Catalog. GREEN RIDGE NURSERY, Madison 6, Ohio. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT SUPPLIES 
EVERYTHING FOR FLOWER COMPOSITION — bases, 
books, containers, dried materials — New 32 page catalog 
(i0¢). FLORAL ART, Highland Station, Post Office Box 394, 
H2, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


GERANIUMS 
237 ZONAL GERANIUMS. Finest varieties. Many novelties. 


Dwarfs. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C, MILLER, 280 West Por- 
tola Avenue, Los Altos, California. 


GREENHOUSES 
REDWOOD. 9 x 12’9” Sturdi-Built Greenhouse, everything 
complete above foundation including glass, ouly $225.00 deliv- 
ered. STURDI-BUILT GREENHOUSE CO., 11304 8. W. 
Boones Ferry Road, Portland, Oregon. 


HERBS 


EVERYTHING FOR HERB GARDENERS. Seeds, Plants, 
Products, Scented Geraniums, great variety. Open house 
luncheon every Thursday. Request literature. Adelma Sim- 
mons, CAPRILAN D8, Coventry, Conn. 


HUSKY RHIZOMES — FINE VARIETIES — Collection 10 
Iris including PINNACLE — $2.50. Collection 10 Daylilies 
including PAINTED LADY — $2.50. Free Catalog. TOM 
CRAIG, Rt. 4, Box 315, Escondido, Calif. 
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IRIS — DAYLILIES. Send for price list offering many of the 
best varieties. M. T. YOUNG, 800 Lincoln, Tallulah, Louisiana, 


MAGAZINES 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1956. Any 
issue. Send want list. PERIODICAL SERVICE, Box 465-HC, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
MUSHROOMS 
GROW MUSHROOMS ON LOGS with our Japanese shii- 


take spawn, $3.00 postpaid. Domestic spawn plus newest 
manureless growing methods, $1.00 postpaid. Books for mush- 
room growers, hunters. Free Circular, gladly. LUXHORT, 641 
South 19th, Newark 3, New Jersey. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! Fast, easy; 
big demand! No house selling! Send stamped, addressed en- 
velope. BABYGAY, Warsaw 102, Indiana. 

ORCHIDS 
IVORY ORCHID BARK for potting all Orchids. Used by 


amateur and professional growers. Hobby Bag — 65¢, Profes- 
sional Bag — $1.85, 2 cu. ft. Bag — $3.75; two 2 cu. ft. Bags 

$7.25. WRIGHTWOOD FLORAL CO., INC., 2407 N. 
Main St., Houston 9, Texas. 


PEONIES 


AUTEN PEONIES. Plant them for highest quality and some- 
thing different. Doubles, Japs, Singles. Sensational early Hy- 
brids. Moderate prices. Special collections and discounts. Free 
List. EDWARD AUTEN, JR., Princeville, Illinois. 


PRIMROSES 
PREPARE THE SHADIER PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN for 


the most exciting of springs. A few dollars buy dozens of trans- 
plants of Barnhaven's world-famous, big, hardy, perennial 
Silver-Dollar Primroses for spring, 1958, bloom. Prize winners 
United States, New Zealand, London, Canada. Hand-pol- 
linated seeds and large plants also at Bargain Listings. All 
easily grown. True pinks, blues, flames, fragrant yellows, white, 
lush Victorian colors, jewel shades on velvet, brilliant or pastel, 
blooms as large, mostly larger, than a silver dollar. Simple 
growing instructions enclosed. Send for handsomely illus- 
trated Summer-Fall Barnhaven Bargain listings. BARN- 
HAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES 
RARE SHRUBS AND TREES. Davidia involucrata, Photinia 


serrulata, Skimmia, Osmanthus, Sarcococea, other choice 
plants. Write for free list. WOODLAND NURSERY, Hen- 
dricks Road, Perkiomenville, R. D. 1, Pennsylvania. 
SEEDS 

CHOICE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS, &, 18, 25 kinds 
for $1.00, $2.00, $3.00. Eighteen charming orchids $18.00. 
GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, India. 

TREE SEEDS 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. Special 375 English Yew seeds, 
$1.00; (sow in the fall) including informative catalogue. Cata- 
logue alone 10¢ please. RANGOM SEED COMPANY, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 



























































HELP WANTED 

EXPERIENCED GROUNDSKEEPER to maintain lawns and 
athletic areas. Write for application form to HOFSTRA COL- 
LEGE, 1000 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, New York. Att: 
Mr. T. G. Walshe. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED GARDENER, 50, college graduate, single, 10 
years present position. Desires year ‘round job, preferably in 
New England. No greenhouse experience, but willing. Avail- 
able fall, 1957. Box 106, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
HORTICULTURIST, specialist in terraces and rock garden- 
ing. German, 26 years, wants position in U.S.A. in 1958. (At 
present working in Switzerland). Please write to RUDEGER 
SPRINGS, Gartnerei Pulfer, Kreuzlingen, Switzerland. 


BURNS TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


End fire hazxards— 

neighborhood nuisance 

of blowing burning bits 

of paper—sooty ash. 

— Scientific draft design 

minimizes onatn, smeli—burns damp, green, dry, 

gorbage or refuse to fine ash. Needs no watching. 

pe ee in eny weather. Quickly pays for itself. Made 

bonded to steel for longest 

pat Over 150,000 satisfied users. Approved by 

fire depts. 2 bushel model A (21'4" x 27”)— 

$14.95 postpaid. 3 bushel model B (24” x 32”) 

—$18.95 postpaid. Money back guarantee. Stainiess 
stee! models available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


Dept. H-8, 4007 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland 13, Ohio 




















Back Yard Cranberry 


AX ANNUAL that will produce delicious 


cranberry or currant jelly in the 
North from spring seeding should interest 
every home gardener. Roselle (Hibiscus 
sabairiffa) can be used as a source of 
juice which, when mixed with commercial 
pectin, produces a brilliant violet-red jelly 
with a flavor that is a delightful blend of 
cranberry, currant and raspberry, with 
perhaps a touch of wild crab. 


Although grown to a limited extent in 
the South, widespread use of Roselle has 
been held back because many suppose 
the flower bracts or buds must be formed 
before the brilliant violet-red juice can be 
extracted. This is not true. Any part of 
the plant above ground can be used. 
Though I have not used the roots for this 
purpose, they might be rich in color, too. 


Easy to Make 


The stems and leaves are simply cov- 
ered with boiling water, kept boiling for 
about 20 minutes and then cooled. After 
the spent leaves and stems have been 
strained, a clear pink, red or red-violet 
juice remains which forms the base for 
jellies. The exact color depends some- 
what on the acidity of the water used for 
cooking. 


When mixed with commercial pectin, 
a brilliant jelly is produced. This, inci- 
dentally, is the world-famous Queensland 
Jelly, for which British gourmets pay a 
fancy price. It is imported into Britain 
from Australia and New Zealand. 


Roselle has other uses besides serving 
as a jelly source. In some parts of the 
South, the tender young leaves are boiled 
to produce a red “sorrel” soup, quite tart 
in flavor. This is called by the romantic 
name of Violet Soup. Good cooks could 
no doubt modify any good recipe for sor- 
rel soup to produce a number of interest- 
ing combinations. The stems should not 
be used in soup since they contain an 
extremely tough fiber which is used for 
cordage in some parts of India. 


A Summer Drink 


Another delightful use for Roselle is 
as a summer drink. The extracted juice 
is a bit strong “as is,” and needs to be 
thinned with water, sweetened and chilled. 
This produces a tart, thirst-quenching 
summer drink reminiscent of the “shrub” 
that grandmother made from raspberry, 
cherry and currant juices. Mothers who 
want to do something about the per- 
sistent cries of the young for syrupy soft 
drinks in summer would be wise to in- 
vestigate the properties of Roselle. 


The plant grows readily in any good 
garden soil if sown after the soil has 
warmed up in late spring. It resembles 
okra, understandably, since it is a close 
relative, and requires the same culture. 
Plants should be spaced about twelve 
inches apart. Extraction of the juice can 
begin as soon as the plants are a foot 


| tall. 


R. Milton Carleton 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Beginner with Lilies here will give little or no trouble. How- 
ever, after you have grown these suc- 


Continued from page 423 cessfully, I am sure that you will not 

be satisfied until you have tried some 
cut more than one half of the stem of the more difficult ones—they are 
with the flower. The plant depends on both a challenge and a source of pleas- 
the leaves left after blooming to in- ure and _ satisfaction. And with in- 
crease the size of the bulb and so creasing success with lilies, you will 
produce more flowers for the next year. some day want to grow them from 

Most of the varieties recommended seed. But that is another story. 








Lily Chart for Beginners 


CFF, 
Blooming “Garden Under Glass” 


J > " se > at eri, s 

Name Flower type Color Height Period Grow exotic flowers all winter long! 
Make colorful floral arrangements for 
Addington upright yellow, spotted brown 2 ft.| early July your home every day of the year. 
; ge Extend the enjoyment of your flower- 

L. auratum bowl-shaped | white, gold band, 3-5 ft.| July-Aug. . loy Y on 
, growing hobby around the calendar. 

| spotted crimson 








; me : Famous Everlite features: 
L. auratum platyphyllum | bowl-shaped white, golden ray, 3-5 ft.| Aug.-Sept. aris : ; 
7 © Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
spotted crimson ; ’ 
® Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
® Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
®@ Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
; : : @ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
Aurelian Hybrids trumpet | apricot, yellow, white 5 ft.| July-Aug. © Full ine of Everitie accessories 


Aurelian Golden short trumpet | various shades of yellow 4-5 ft.| July-Aug. 


Trumpets 





4-6 ft.| June-July Model C-3 shown, $572.00 with door. Other models 
Ae ns Srom $187.50. Write for free folder H-87 


Brocade reflexed yellow, spotted purple 4 ft. late June Z } 


Burnished Rose reflexed warm rose 3 ft. early July 
Greenhouses, Tue. 


L. canadense bell-shaped yellow to orange ft.| June-July 
a 14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Brenda Watts reflexed grenadine red 








L. centifolium trumpet | white 4-6 ft. | July 


Destiny upright lemon yellow, 3-4 ft.| July 
brown spots 


Enchantment upright | orange-red 2-3 ft.| July E V E R L | T BE 
Fiesta Hybrids reflexed various shades of 3-5 ft.| July 
yellow and red ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Golden Chalice Hybrids | upright | yellow shades 1-2 ft.| June 





Represented by 


NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 


Route 3, Hanover, Mass., Phone: Taylor 6-2545 


i 
Golden Clarion trumpet cream to orange 4-5 ft.| July 
Goldcrest reflexed yellow to orange 2-3 ft.| June 
Guinea Gold | reflexed orange-yellow 3 ft.| June 


Heart’s Desire bow!l-shaped white, yellow to 4-6 ft.| July-Aug. 
orange Write for Booklet H-57 











Joan Evans upright golden yellow 3-4 ft.| July 


Lilian Cummings reflexed red 4 ft. | July 
Melody outward facing | rich yellow, spotted 3% ft.| July ‘ ¢ 
brown 


Mid-Century Hybrids many forms gold to deep red 2-3 ft.| June-July MANY NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 
FINEST OREGON GROWN BULBS 


‘ Send 25 cents for New Catalog beautifully illus- 
: : “— siete 9 

Parade outward facing | orange-yellow 2 ft.| July trated in color. Ready for mailing now! 

Prosperity outward facing | light yellow 3-4 ft.| July WALTER MARX GARDENS 

Box 38-H8 BORING, OREGON 


Mrs. R. O. Backhouse reflexed orange-yellow 2%-4 ft.| June 


Rose Queen reflexed deep rose 4-6 ft.| July 





L. speciosum album reflexed white 2-3 ft.| Aug.-Sept. 





From the World's Best Collections 


’ 
Sunburst reflexed white, yellow to 5-7 ft.| July-Aug. yg roe 


orange 
Let us know your requirements 
Send for Beautiful Full Color Catalog 25¢ 


Symphony reflexed lemon yellow, spotted .| June-July 
ae BRAND PEONY FARMS 
100 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 


L. speciosum rubrum reflexed pink, rose to red 2-3 ft.| Aug.-Sept. 
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COLCHICUM 


“THE WONDER BULB” 


YES, THEY'LL BLOOM 
FOR YOU THIS FALL 


ORDER NOW 


Six of any veriety at the dozen price. 
All shipments postpaid. 


C. Autumnale Album. 
. «+3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.50 


C. Autumnale Roseum Plenum 
Double rosy lilac 3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.50 


C. Speciosum. Large deep 

rosy purple ..«3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.50 
C. Speciosum Album. New very 

large pure white. ....$2.00 each; 12 for $22.00 
C. Bornmvelieri. Cup-shaped 

Long tubed rosy lilac flowers. 

Early. ... 3 for $1.25; 12 for $4.25 
C. Premier. New. Pinkish movve 

Large white center 75¢ each; 12 for $7.50 


C. Lilac Wonder. Beautiful 
mauve violet.........3 for $1.50; 12 for $5.00 


C. The Giant. Deep lilac mauve, 


fine white base. The largest 
late flowering 3 for $1.50; 12 for $5.00 


C. Violet Queen. Deep violet 
3 for $1.50; 12 for $5.00 


C. Waterlily. New and scorce. Large 

full double; lilac-mauve $2.75 each; 12 for $25.00 
Sternbergic Lutea. Gorgeous yellow; 

blooms the same time, similar in 


growth to Colchicum. ..3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.50 
ei el ee i i i i 
GIANT-FLOWERED HYBRIDS 


IN MIXED SHADES 


/ 

/ 

( Stor $1.25; 6 for $2.25; 12 for $4.25 
) 25 for $8.00; 50 for $15.00 


a 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 
6 Outstanding Varieties 


Autumnale Album Bornmvelleri 
Lilac Wonder Violet Queen 
Autumnale Roseum Plenum The Gient 


12 BULBS, 2 EACH OF $ 
ABOVE VARIETIES .. . 4.50 


CARROLL GARDENS 


Westminster 4 Maryland 


/ 


What's Astir in Hoboken 
Continued from page 419 


Complaints of plant injury during 
fumigation or quarantine are usually 
unfounded. The dosages employed in 
fumigation are the result of lengthy 
research by the department's entomolo- 
gists. More often, because of poor pack- 
ing at the point of origin, the plants 
are in bad shape on arrival and are 
revived only through the efforts of the 
inspectors. 


ARRIVED 
40 YEARS AGO 
FROM JAPAN 
ON AN IRIS ROOT 
THE JAP BEETLE§ 


Deliberate violation of the laws are 
few, but recently six wooden “laundry” 
cases were quarantined. Opening one, 
the inspector found it filled with plants 
in soil. This was in direct violation of 
Quarantine 37 which not only imposes 


restriction on the age, size and kind of 
plants that can be imported, but speci- 
fies that importations are permitted on- 
ly with bare roots packed in sphagnum 
or other approved material, but not in 
soil. At another time a shipment of 
ladies’ underwear, including a girdle, 
was diverted to Hoboken by suspicious 
inspectors. Garments were wrapped 
around plants in soil. To get rid of all 
of the soil, the clothing had to be 
washed and hung up to dry before it 
was forwarded to the owner. 

Getting an import permit is such a 
simple process that no one should at- 
tempt to bring plants in without it. 
Simply write to the Import and Per- 
mit Unit, Plant Quarantine Branch, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, saying something 
like this: “I wish to make a mail im- 
portation of dahlia tubers from Hol- 
land.” In return you will receive de- 
tailed instructions about inspection at 
the point of origin, packing, shipping 
and other necessary information, to- 
gether with permit forms. 

The laws were passed not to effect 
total exclusion but to facilitate impor- 
tations of otherwise unavailable plants. 
Each year, because of the quarantines, 
not in spite of them, new and rare 
plants from all points of the globe are 
brought in to improve farm crops and 
to give us greater diversity in vege- 
tables, fruits, trees and flowers. 





Our Back Cover—This Month 


Katharine M-P. Cloud 


HIS GARDEN OFFERS splendid ideas for creating an enchanting outdoor 
living area. It has the salient attributes of good design, well-chosen plant 











WHITE VIRGINIA COWSLIP 


Mertensia virginica alba 


One of America’s rarest wildflowers, — 
of easiest culture. STRONG ROOTS, 
$1.25 each. Five or more, $1.00 each. 





Ask for our Gardenside Gossip, offering 
named Heuchera; Phlox; Pyrethrum; 
Scabiosa; Trillium; Trollius; Violas, — 
and the famous SHELBURNE HYBRID 


Lilies. 


Gardenside Nurseries Inc. 


SHELBURNE, VERMONT 








material and seclusion. Mr. and Mrs. William A. Randall of Wayne, Pennsyl- 
vania have achieved these objectives in full measure. Here indeed is a spot to 
which one is instinctively drawn. 

Shade is no problem to the Randalls; the background of trees adds immensely 
to the charm of the garden picture. Throughout the day, the ever-changing 
lights and shadows cast by the trees give interest and beauty. Even during the 
mid-day heat, when the relentless sun keeps many of us indoors, this garden 
is inviting and refreshing. The lengthening shadows at the close of day do not 
foreshadow the end of garden enjoyment; well-placed electric lights in the 
trees filter softly through the foliage to brighten the evening hours. 

The contrasting shades of green of the various plants introduced has been 
carefully considered; this is an important point to observe because it avoids 
monotony. Note, for example, the lighter green of the center lawn area which 
is enclosed with the darker tone of the Box border. 

The terrace on the upper level (shown in the foreground of the picture 
leads to the lower level where the pink shades of the old bricks, used for 
paving, set off the formal garden beds. These beds are planted entirely with 
Japanese spurge—a clever and original idea which provides pleasure at all 
seasons, and requires no upkeep. This attractive garden has for its central 
feature a small millstone that is surrounded with English ivy. A Christmas 
rose grows contentedly in the center of the millstone. 

Beyond the pachysandra beds handsome specimens of Camellia japonica, 
grown in large tubs, stand against the low wall enclosure. Their lustrous, 
dark green foliage and stately habit of growth adds a distinctive touch. 

At the far end of the garden a broad walk intersects wide beds filled with 
luxuriant plants of periwinkle. A home-made pool has been made at one end 
of this walk, and the opposite end is marked with a garden seat. This living 
area is truly one of strong appeal. 
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this is 


* MORAINE LOGUST.. 


distinctively beau@ 
graceful and staf 


Moraine Locust above is 2] years old 


The delicate, green foliage of this graceful tree, its fast growth 
and resistance to disease and insects have made the Moraine 
Locust America’s favorite tree. It attains a twenty-five foot height 
in just seven years... lawn grass grows luxuriously underneath! 
This staunch and graceful hardwood tree is winning new 
friends everywhere. 


© Moraine is a trade-mark owned by the Siebenthaler 
Company in both United States and Canada 


THE S| EBENTHALER COMPANY Catalpa Drive and Siebenthaler Avenue 


Dayton 5, Ohio 





N THE HEAT OF SUMMER, gardeners learn to know the true value 

ROFILMS of shade on the home grounds. In the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 

T sT William A. Randall, the warm tones of the terrace, the touch 

MICH of color in the seat covers and the arrangement of flowers on the 
table add a pleasant note to this green setting. 
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